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The substance of hope... 








In many cultures, men have taken time in the dead season of winter 


to reaffirm their hope and faith that there will be a fairer day. 


Our New Year’s resolutions, coming after a holiday of great reli- 
gious and social beauty and meaning, are made with the same hope 


and faith. 


As music educators, we join in this common rededication to the quest 
for a better life. For the growing insistence of the American people 
that the best in music be included in their schools is the result of their 
faith and hope that, through music, worthwhile social and personal 


values may be given to their children. 


And to grade teachers not professionally trained in music, we are 
ready to give thoughtful guidance and support in the field of theory 


and in the use of classroom materials. 


Silver Burdett will continue to make available to all teachers and 
children the best material in music education and the finest instruc- 
tional materials, so that our faith in music will be justified, and or 


hope will be given substance. 


For the New Year we suggest: 


MUSIC IN AMERICAN SCHOOLS 


by James L. Mursell. A working philosophy of music education which will 
keep classroom teaching at the highest pitch of effectiveness and inspiration. 


NEW MUSIC HORIZONS 


by McConathy, Morgan, Mursell, Bartholomew, Bray, Miessner, and Birge. 
A five-fold program of basic music instruction which includes singing, play- 
ing, rhythm « activities, listening, and creating. For each grade: Accompani- 


ments and |] tation book for the teacher. 











SILV = R BURDETT COMPANY 


New Yor Chicago Dallas San Francisco 
45 E. I7th 21 E. 20th St. 707 Browder St. 709 Mission St. 
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—‘lead the march” with 


our fine NEW family of 


CLARINET 
(left) in 
ebonite. 
$99.50° 


Lyon « HEALY now makes available to music educators 

this outstanding new series of Band and Orchestra Instruments, 

precision-made to Lyon & Healy standards, and famous 

for superb tonal quality, ease of playing, top-notch 

performance and sturdy construction. Music-wise, value- 

wise, price-wise—there’s no better buy for the beginner 

or experienced band musician who rea//y wants to start 

the next semester with the “right” trumpet, trombone or sax. 
SAVE TIME... SAVE MONEY with Lyon & Healy's 

Complete Band and Orchestra Sheet Music Service. x 





TROMBONE 


QY | (left). 
) $89.50° 
i CONVENIENT TERMS 
Vil *Price includes accessories and 


case for all instruments listed 
above except Sousaphone. 


SAXOPHONE 
(left). 
$179.50* 


For your free copy of the new 
catalog of LYON & HEALY 
BAND INSTRUMENTS, write 


Ly S. Wabash, Chicago 


Lyon & Healy Band Instruments 
also atLyon & Healy stores in 
Akron * Cleveland * Davenport 
Dayton + Omaha ° St. Paul 


(left). 
$385* 


TRUMPET 
(left). 
$89.50° 


FRENCH HORN 
(left). 
$235* 
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National School Band, Orchestra and 
Vocal Association 


OFFICERS 


Pres.—T. Frank Coulter, Box 137, Joplin, Mo. 

Vice- te ng ‘o~® David Hughes, Jordan College of Music, Indian- 
apolis 2, In 

Vice-Pres., Orchestra—J. Leon Ruddick, 1380 E. Sixth St., Cleve- 


land i4, Ohio 

Vice-Pres., Vocal—Anne Grace O'Callaghan, City Hall, Atlanta 
3, Ga. 

Note: The Executive Secretary of MENC serves as Secretary- 


Treasurer of NSBOVA. The Executive Council of the NSBOVA 
consists of the Executive President of the National Board of 
Control, the three Vice-Presidents, the President of the Music 
Educators National Conference, the Executive Secretary, and 
the Associate Executive Secretary. 


DIVISION ORGANIZING CHAIRMEN 

California-Western—Victor H. Baumann, 130 Arroya Vista Dr., 
Phoenix, Ariz. 

Eastern—Arthur H. Brandenburg, 1123 Coolidge Rd., Elizabeth, N. J. 
North Central—L. A. Logan, Shenandoah, lowa 
Northwest—Howard F. Miller, 1048 N. W inter, Salem, Oreg. 
Southern—Richard McCluggage, High School, Vivian, La. 
Southwestern—T. Frank Coulter, Box 137, Joplin, Mo. 


Music Education Exhibitors Association 


OFFICERS 
se. “end M. Halvorson, Ginn & Co., Statler Bldg., Boston 17, 


Vice-Pres. a eee R. Lyons, Lyons Band Instrument Co., 223 W. 
, Lake S s i. Soe 6, Ill. 
Karl Sradley, . H. Morris & Co., 1619 Broad- 
way, New York 19, N. 





DIRECTORS 
or Je — Southern Music Co., 830 E, Houston St., San Antonio 


~~ w ’ FitzSimons, H. T. FitzSimons Co., 615 N. LaSalle St., 
Chicago 10, III. 

Vincent A. Hiden, Silver Burdett Co., 709 Mission St., San Fran- 
cisco 3, Calif. 

Ralph Satz, Chappell € Co., Inc., RKO Bidg., Rockefeller Center, 
New York 20, N. 


College Band Directors National Association 


OFFICERS 

Menessey Life Pres.—Austin A. Harding, University of Illinois, 
Urbana, Il. 

Pres.—R. Bernard Fitzgerald, University of Texas, Austin, Tex. 

Vice-Pres.—L. Bruce Jones, Louisiana State University, Baton 
Rouge, La. 

Sec’y-Treas.—Joseph A. Gremelspacher, Indiana State Teachers Col- 
lege, Terre Haute, Ind. 

California-Western—Ciarence E. Sawhill, University of Southern 
California, Los Angeles, Calif. 

en “haan H. Peifer, Franklin and Marshall College, Lancaster, 


North Central—Myron Russell, lowa State Teachers College, Cedar 
Falls, lowa 

Northwest—Lewis L. Rhodes, Eastern Oregon College of Educa- 
tion, La Grande, Oreg. 

Southern—Ernest Lyon, University of Louisville, Louisville, Ky. 

Southwestern—James Neilson, Oklahoma City University, Oklahoma 
City, Okla. 

Note: Members of the Board of Directors of CBDNA include the 
officers and Immediate Past President Alvin R. Edgar, Iowa 
State College, Ames, Iowa, and Past President Raymond F. 
Dvorak, University of Wisconsin, Madison. 


Music Education Research Council 


Chairman—William R. Sur, Michigan State College, East Lansing, 
Mich, (1946-52) 

Sec’y—Emma R. Knudson, I!linois State Normal University, Normal, 
Ill. (1946-52) ; 


1944-50 
Samuel T. Burns, University of Wisconsin, Madison, Wis. 
Peter W. D kema, 30 Floral Dr., Hastings- -on- Hudson, a: 
Marguerite Hood, University of Michi an, Ann Arbor, Mich. 
Theodore F. Normann, University of Was mages Seattle, Wash. 
Arnold M. Small, Div. of War Research, U. Navy Radio and 
Sound Laboratory, Univ. of California, San , &-.. 6, Calif. 
ater 3 Af Wolfe, George Peabody College for Teachers, Nashville 
, Tenn. 


1946-52 
George F. Barr, Board of Education, Sacramento, Calif. 
Hummel Fishburn, Pennsylvania State College, State College, Pa. 
William S. Larson, Eastman School of Music, Rochester, N. 
D. yg | Wheelwright, San Francisce State College, San Fran- 
cisco, Calif. 


1948-54 
Lloyd V. Funchess, State Dep’t of Education, Baton Rouge, La. 
Glenn Gildersleeve, Madison College, Harrisonburg, Va. 
George Howerton, Northwestern University, Evanston, III. 
Thurber H. Madison, Indiana University, Bloomington, Ind. 
{omes F. Nickerson, University of Kansas, Lawrence, Kans. 
farold Spivacke, The Library of Congress, Washington, D. C. 


Council of Past Presidents 
Chairman—Peter W. Dykema, 30 Floral Drive, Hastings-on-Hudson, 


a%. . 
Sec’y.—Mabelle Glenn, 303 Library Bldg., Kansas City, Mo. 














Editorial Board 
Chairman Emeritus—Edward B. Birge, 828 E. Third St., Blooming- 


ton, Ind. 
Chairman—Marguerite V. Hood, University of Michigan, School of 
Music, Ann Arbor, Mich. 
Robert A. Choate, Dept. of Music, School Administration Bldg., 
Oakland 6, Calif. 
Marion Flagg, Administration Bldg., Dallas (Fonas}, pate Schools 
Glenn Gildersieeve, Madison College, aepceesarg, Ye 
Kenneth Hjelmervik, State Dept. of Education, altimore 18, Md. 
Theodore F Normann, University of Washington, Seattle 5, Wash. 
Charles Seeger, Pan American Union, Music Division, Washington 
William R. Sur, Michigan State College, East Lansing 
Paul Van Bodegraven, New York University, New York, N. Y. 


EDITORIAL ASSOCIATES 

John W. Beattie, School of Music, Northwestern University, Evans- 
ton, ’ 

Peter W. Dykema, 30 Floral Drive, Hastings-on-Hudson, N. Y. 

Will Earhart, 3440 Park Blvd., San Diego 3, Calif. 

Hazel Nohavec Morgan, 3336 Elsmere Rd, Cleveland, Ohio 

Luis Sandi, Av. Revolucion 133, Tacubaya, Mexico, D. 

Domingo Santa Cruz, Dean of the Faculty of Fine Arts, University 
of Chile, Santiago 

Managing Editor—Clifford V. Buttelman, 64 E. Jackson Blvd., 
Chicago 4, é 

Assistant Managing Editor—Vanett Lawler, Pan American Union, 
Washington, D. C 


Curriculum Consultants 


Preschool and Kindergarten 
Chairman—Mrs. Fred B. McCall, Box 843, Chapel Hill, N. C. 
California- ae a Messer, San Francisco State College, 
San Francisco, Calif. . 
, Margaret Lowry, Queens College, Flushing, N. Y. 
North Central—Helen L. Schwin, Roosevelt College, 430 "S. Michi- 





gan Ave., Chicago 5, lll ye 
Northwest—Mrs. Clemewell “MacKenzie, Shoreline School District, 
Seattle 33, Wash. 
Southern—Carolyn Day, Baldwin Cosme, Schls., Bay Minette, Ala. 
Southwestern—Janetta Hartwig, Board of ducation, Humboldt, Kans. 


Elementary School 
Chairman—Marion Flagg, Administration Bldg., Dallas Public 
Schools, Dallas 1, Tex. 
California-Western—Lue §. Groesbeck, Emery County Supervisor 
of Music, Huntington, Utah 
Eastern—Mildred Kemmerer, 27 N. 11th St., Allentown, Pa. 
North Central—Ruth E, Lawrence, 620 Tenth St. ys verge, N. Dak. 
Northwest—Louise Huckba, Glencoe School, Portland, Oreg. 
Southern—Earluth Epting, 923 Court House Bid a Atlanta 3. 9 
Southwestern—Ruth epper Settle, Bd. of Ed., Little Rock, 


Junior. High School 


Chairman—J. J. Weigand, Kansas State Teachers College, Emporia 

California-Western—Flavis Richards, San Francisco State College, 
San Francisco, Calif. 

Eastern—Arthur Ward, 22 Valley Rd., Montclair, N. J. 

North Central—Martha White, Michigan State ollege, East 
Lansing 

- . t., ,7* Public Schools, Bend, Oreg. 

Southern—Wallace Gause, High School, Clearwater, Fla. 

Southwestern—E. J. Schultz, University of Oklahoma, Norman, 
Dkla. 


Senior High School 
Chairman—Sadie Rafferty, 913 Sherman Ave., Evanston, IIl. 
California-Western—Ardith Shelley, North Phoenix High School, 
Phoenix, =. 

Eastern—W. mond Randall, Senior High School, Stamford, Conn. 
North Pate aj me Swartley, 1837 Woodland, Duluth a Minn. 
pevewent-—yesees iL. hog John Rogers Spokane, Wash. 
Southerr 364 Bellewood Dr., Baton Rouge, 


La. ; 
Southwestern—Irene Havekost, Board of Education, Temple, Tex. 





Junior College 
Chairman—Chester Beck, Santa Rosa (Calif.) Junior College 
California-Western—Louis F. Ronfeldt, Mt. San Antonio College, 


Pomona, Calif. 
Eastern—Norman Grayson, 522 Wyoming Ave., Millburn, N. J. 
North Central—Lyle A. Hopkins, Thornton Twp. High School and 


Junior College, Harvey, III. 
Nerihwest—Prea 1 Kintzer, Centralia Junior College, Centralia, Wash 
Southern—Harry M. Lemert, Northeast Junior College, Monroe, La. 
Southwestern—Paul_ D. Schultz, Arkansas Polytechnic College, 
Russellville, Ark. 


Teacher Education 
Chairman—-W. L. Housewright, Florida State University, Tallahas- 


see, Fla. : ; 
California-Western—Ralph Rush, University of Southern California, 
Los Angeles, Calif. ; 
Eastern—Howard Hinga, 13 Fitzhugh St., Rochester, N. Y. 
North Central—Robert Winslow, University of Minnesota, Min- 


neapolis, Minn. 
Northwest—Wayne S. Hertz, Central Washington College of Educa- 


tion, Ellensburg, Wash. 5 
Southern—Irving W. Wolfe, Peabody Col., Nashville 4, Tenn. 
Southwestern—Roberta H. Zohn, New Mexico Highlands University, 


Las Vegas, N. Mex. 


College and University 
Chairman—Wilfred C. Bain, Indiana University, Bloomington, Ind. 
California-Western—Raymond Kendall, U. of Southern Calif., Los 


Angeles » 
Eastern—Vincent Jones, 22 Irving Pl., New York, N. Y. 


North Central—Kenneth Cuthbert, ‘Illinois Wesleyan University, 


Bloomington, III. 


CONTINUED ON PAGE SIX 
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The only electronic organ with a real 
Great to Pedal Coupler that lets you 
play a Diapason Chorus, a two-rank 
String Mixture, and other manual 
stops in 8’, 4’, 234’ and 2’ pitches 
from the Pedal Clavi ier. 


Manual and Pedal action of the 
Series 21 is as fast and responsive as 
that of costlier traditional organs. 
Traditional, too, are the purity, 
fidelity, and variety of tone. 


Only electronic organ with Pedal 
Division that has Diapason tones in 
16’, 8’ and 4’ pitches and Pedal speci- 
fications including such important 
stops as a 16’ Dolce Gedeckt of ex- 
tremely soft intensity and a 4’ Super 
Octave of magnificent quality. 


You've Heard 
About It... 
but Have You Heard It? 





Hear the new Series 21 Wurlitzer Organ and you 
will acquire new respect for what an electronic 
organ can do. 

Play it and your respect will continue to grow. 

Here are tonal colors and combinations of in- 
finite variety . . . in all registers and intensities. 
And these blend perfectly into the organ ensemble 

. the ‘rue organ ensemble you must have at your 
command in playing serious organ music. 

This Wurlitzer Organ makes the most of acous- 
tics, too. Easily adjusted to any building. And 
stays adjusted. 

Another superior feature of the Wurlitzer Organ 
is its fine tuning, which will last indefinitely. Not 
appreciably affected even by sub-zero or exces- 
sively high temperature. Stays in tune regardless 
of voltage or frequency changes. 


Beautiful console is of handsome figured walnut with hand-rubbed satin 
finish. Also available, at extra cost,in special finishes to match any type of 
interior woodwork. See, hear and play the Wurlitzer Series 21 at your 
nearest Wurlitzer dealer’s studio. The Rudolph Wurlitzer Company, 
North Tonawanda, New York. Executive Offices: Chicago, Jilinois. 


WURLIIZER 


World's Largest Builder of Organs and Pianos 
Under One Name 


Se 


ttle Tube ie conde eyly. More people buy Wurlitzer Pianos 


ment. Permits you to play and 
achieve grand crescendo and diminu- 
endo effects in traditional organ 
music, as written. 


January, Nineteen Fifty 


Five preset pistons provide a total of 
14 different tonal combinations on 
the Great, Swell and Pedal divisions 
to aid fast registration changes. 


than those of any other name. Why? 
Because no other piano contains finer 

arts or costlier materials, yet the 
Wurlitzer is priced as low as $495. 














Northwest—Theodore Normann, University of Washington, Seattle 
Southern—Edwin Stein, Univ. of Kentucky, Lexington 
Southwestern—not yet appointed 


Special Projects 


Creative Music 
Chairman— Madeline F. Perazzi, 7 Grace St., Portland, Maine 
Eastern—Gladys Pitcher, 214 Newberry St., Boston 16 
North Central—Beulah [. Zander, 5644 N. Artesian, Chicago 45, Ill. 
Southern—Mary Jarman Nelson, Rollins College, Winter Park, Fla. 
Southwestern—Marian Nelson, 3635 Highland, Kansas City, Mo. 


Folk Music 
Chairman—Hazel Gertrude Kinscella, University of Washington, 
Seattle, Wash. 


California-Western—Roy Freeburg, San Francisco State College, 


San Francisco, Calif. 
Eastern—Dorothy Willison, Allegany High School, Cumberland, Md. 
North Central—Rolla Foley, Wilmington College, Wilmington, Ohio 
Northwest—Robert Walls, Oregon State College, Corvallis, Oreg. 
Southern—Charles F. Bryan, Peabody College, Nashville, Tenn. 
Southwestern—Charles Cunning, 161 Fairview, Ponca City, Okla. 


Opera in Music Education 
Chairman—Clarke Maynard, 511 W. Eighth St., Wilmington, Del. 
California-Western—Jan Popper, University of California, Los 
Angeles, Calif. 
Eastern—F. Edna Davis, Board of Education, Philadelphia 3, Pa. 
North Central—Stanford Hulshizer, Drake University, Des Moines 
Northwest—Currie Drummond Keil, 432 Harrison St., Helena, Mont. 
Southern—Alpha Maytield, Greensboro College, Greensboro, N. GC. 


Southwestern—James E. Green, Public Schools, Austin ‘22, Tex. 


Piano Instruction 


Chairman—- Raymond Burrows, Teachers College, Columbia Univer- 
sity, New York 27, ! ‘ 
Vice-Chairman—Polly ‘Gibbs, 
Rouge, La. 
California-Western—Leslie P. Clausen, Los Angeles City College, 
Los Angeles, Calif 
Eastern—Fay Templeton Frisch, 30 Clinton PI., New Rochelle, N. Y. 
North Central—Leah Curnutt, DePauw University, Greencastle, Ind. 
Northwest—John Crowder, Montana State University, Missoula 
Southern—Polly Gibbs, Louisiana State University, Baton Rouge, La. 
Southwestern—Charlotte DuBois, University of Texas, Austin, Tex. 


Louisiana State University, Baton 


Gch a 





ity Music Relations and Activities 

Chairman—Claude B. Smith, Evansville Public Schools, Evansville, 
Ind 

California-Western—Alex Zimmerman, San Diego City Schools, 
San Diego, Calif 

Eastern—Bjornar Bergethon, New York University, New York City 

North Central—Mark Biddle, Knox College, Galesburg, Ill 

Northwest—Ronald W. Cook, State Dept. of Ed., Helena, Mont. 

Southern—Edward Hamilton, 631 Orlando, Knoxville, Tenn 

Southwestern—Roliie V. Heltman, 1109 Bellview, La Junta, Colo. 


State-wide Music Education Programs 


Chairman—Samuel T. Burns, University of Wisconsin, Madison 

California-Western—Alex Zimmerman, San Diego City Schools, 
San Diego, Calif 

Eastern—M. Claude Rosenberry, State Dept. of Public Instruction, 
Harrisburg, Pa 

North Central—Paul O. Heltne, 803 Bridge St., Austin, Minn. 

Northwest—Ronald W. Cook, State Dept. of Education, Helena, 
Mont. 

Southern—Lester Bucher, State Bd. of Education, Richmond, Va. 

Southwestern—Rollie V. Heltman, 1109 Bellview, La Junta, Colo. 


String Instruction 
Chairman—Gilbert R. Waller, University of Illinois, 608 S. Mathews, 
Urbana, Ill. 
California-Western—Edgar Kirsch, 9410 Sierra Bonita Circle, 
Phoenix, Ariz 
Eastern—David Kushious, 692 State St., Portsmouth, N. H 
North Central—James W. Barnes, Indiana State Teachers College, 
Terre Haute, Ind 
Northwest—Rex Underwood, University of Portland, Portland, Oreg. 
Southern—George Barth, Southwestern Louisiana Institute, Lafayette 
Southwestern—T. Smith McCorkle, Texas Christian Univ., Fort 
Worth 











Audio-Visual Aids in Music Education 


National Coordinator=“;illa Betlé Pitts, Teachers College, Columbia 
University, New York 27, N. Y. 

Chairman (Films)—Lilla Betl# Pitts, New York City 

Chairman (Recordings)—Charles Lgemterd, Teashers College, Colum- 
bia University, New York 27, N. Y. 

Chairman (Radio) —V iolet Johnson, Battin H.S., Elizabeth, N. J. 

Chairman (Television)—Richard Berg, Board of Education, Baltimore 


CALIFORNIA-WESTERN 
Chairman—Mrs. Stanlie McConnell, 2151 Chatsworth Blvd., San 
Diego, Calif. 


EASTERN 
Chairman (Films)—Kenneth Hjelmervik, Board of Education, Balti- 
more, 
Chairman (Recordings)—Warren S. Freeman, Boston University, 
Boston, Mass. 
Chairman (Radio and Television)—Louis G. Wersen, Board of 
Education, Philadelphia, Pa. 


NORTH CENTRAL 

Coordinator—Edna A. Whitsey, Board of Education, Cleveland, Ohio 

Chairman (Films)—Robert Stepp, University of Nebraska, Lincoln 

Chairman (Recordings)—John W. Mitchell, Iowa State Teachers 
College, Cedar Falls, Iowa 

Chairman (Radio and Television)—-Kenneth L. Pace, Sioux Falls 
College, Sioux Falls, S. Dak. 

NORTHWEST 

Coordinator—Frank L. D’Andrea, Western Washington College of 
Education, Bellingham, Wash. 

Chairman (Fiims)—Frank L. D'Andrea, Bellingham, Wash. 

Chairman (Recordings)—Phyllis Borman, Public Schools, Poplar, 
Mont. 

Chairman (Radio)—Maude Garnett, University of Oregon, Portland 

SOUTHERN 

Coordinator—Gladys Tipton, Univ. of Tennessee, Knoxville 

Chairman (Films)—William S. Haynie, State Dept. of Ed., Jackson, 
Miss. 

Chairman (Recordings)—Emerson Van Cleave, State Dept. of Ed., 
Montgomery, Ala. 

Chairman eee and Television)—Haskell L. Boyter, 1135 Lanier 
Bivd., Atlanta, Ga. 

SOUTHWESTERN 

Coordinator—Gratia Boyle, 1001 Woodrow, Wichita 3, Kans. 

Chairman (Films)—James Nickerson, University of Kansas, Law 
rence 

Chairman (Recordings)— Mabel Henderson, 203742 Ninth Ave., 
Greeley, Colo. 

Chairman (Radio)—James Neilson, 
Oklahoma City 


Student Membership and Student Activities 


Secretary—Thurber H. Madison, Indiana University, Bloomington 


Oklahoma City University, 


California-Western—Elizabeth May, Sacramento State College, 


Sacramento, Calif. 
Eastern—Nancy Campbell, Temple University, Philadelphia 22, Pa 
North Central—Olaf W. Steg, Central Michigan College of Educa- 
tion, Mount Pleasant, Mich. 
Northwest—Stanley Teel, Montana State University, Missoula, Mont. 
Southern—Max Noah, Georgia State College for Women, Milledge 
ville, Ga. 


Southwestern—E. E. Mohr, Colorado State College of Education, 


Greeley, Colo. 


Special Comm ‘ttees 
Musicology 


Chairman—to be appointed 


Music Appreciation 


Chairman—Lillian Baldwin, Public Schools, Cleveland, .Ohid 


Contemporary Music 


Chairman—George Howerton, Northwestern University, 


International Relations 


Evanston 


Chairman—Lloyd V, 
Rouge 4, La. 
Functional Music 


Thayer-Gaston, University of Kansas, Lawrence, Kans 
° 





Chairman—E. 








Funchess, State Dept. of Education, Baton 














ST. LOUIS OPERA HOUSE will again be the scene 
of a series of convention sessions and festival events 
March 18-23, when music educators from all parts of 
the United States and other countries will assemble in 
St. Louis. The 1950 convention (thirty-first meeting, 
twelfth biennial) will be the fifth held in St. Louis. 
The first was in 1912, and succeeding meetings con- 
vened in St. Louis in 1919, 1938 and 1944. Many 


readers of this issue of the Journal will recognize the 
title-page picture, which was made in March 1938, and 
shows, on the stage, the National High School Or- 
chestra, and, standing on the orchestra pit elevator, a 
group of college choirs, massed to sing with the 
orchestra. 


If you attended the concert, do not be 


THE TITLE-PAGE PICTURE 















disappointed if you cannot find yourself, since the 
picture on page 1 and the “wrap-around” on page 68 
show only two segments of the original photograph 
made by Eugene Taylor. 

The Opera House is one of some forty auditoria, 
assembly halls and committee rooms in the St. Louis 
Municipal Auditorium—known by local citizens as 
Kiel Auditorium. Seating capacities range from less 
than 100 to 11,500. And speaking of seating—there 
will be a comfortable lounge provided by the MEEA 
in Exhibition Hall for conventioners who wish to sit 
down and rest. 

For details regarding the convention program 
refer to pages 24 and 25. 
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ae Yow! wrest CHAIR 


RECOGNITION PINS 


BUILDS NEW INTEREST, 
NEW ENTHUSIASM 


Now you can give special recognition to 
your FIRST CHAIR musicians, all cof whom 
are deserving of a special merit award for 
their hard work, long hours of practice 

and competitive accomplishment. Here’s 

an opportunity for your school to show 
appreciation of individual effort . . . to 

build new interest and enthusiasm in your 
musical organizations. Presented to FIRST 
CHAIR musicians by the music director 

or other school official . . . available 


from your Conn dealer. . 


CONN BAND INSTRUMENT DIVISION 
Cc. G. Conn Ltd.,112 Conn Bidg., Elkhart, Indiana 


Don’t Delay! SEE YOUR 
CONN DEALER TODAY 


The FIRST CHAIR recognition pin 
(pictured at top of page, larger than 
actual size) is made of bronze with 
raised and burnished letters and lines. 
It’s lapel-pin size, and looks neat and 
attractive on coat or dress. If your 
Conn dealer hasn’t already called on 
you, get in touch with him immedi- 
ately. Find out how you can partici- 
pate in this incentive award plan — 
Don't delay — do it today. 





WORLD’S LARGEST MANUFACTURER OF BAND INSTRUMENTS 
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Announcing 


tHE £L MyLully 


PIANORANGING SERIES 


Trademark 


Chords 
and Melodies 


Every year thousands and thousands of students go to 


the keyboard for their first piano lessons. 


But what happens to them? One year . . . two years... 
perhaps three years of study . . . and then many of them 
are gone. They lose interest simply because they are not given 

. in addition to necessary basic training . . . the pleasure 
and satisfaction of playing the social music that is so 


familiar a part of everyday living. 


Ed McGinley’s PLANORANGING Series is a practical, 
direct course in keyboard harmony that will teach students 
of all ages and all levels of advancement to play social 
music . . . fun and fellowship songs at party gatherings 
. . . ballads of today and yesterday sung around the piano 
. . . teen-agers playing the popular songs with harmonies, 
thythms, and styles that are entertaining . . . informal 
singing in school assemblies, service clubs, and community 


organizations. 


PIANORANGING offers adventures in musicianship to 
students who want to do more with music than can usually 
be accomplished in regular class periods and rehearsals, It 


is especially valuable for students in general music classes, 


For a descriptive pamphlet address: 


Shawnee te ess ine. 


EAST STROUDSBURG | PENNSYLVANIA 
GOOD MUSIC FOR BETTER PERFORMANCE 








Bulletin Board 





EDUCATIONAL POLICIES COMMISSICN 
in its thirty-fourth meeting at Rye, New York, 
October 6-8, released a statement re-emphasiz. 
ing and expanding certain of the recommenda- 
tions contained in its statement published last 
June entitled “American Education and Inter. 
national Tensions.” The earlier publication, 
telling how the schools can help to equip us 
to live in a world marked by international 
cleavage and help shape policy toward the 
achievement of a durable and just peace, has 
been augmented to say, in part: “‘(1) Citizens 
should condemn the careless application of 
such words as ‘red’ and ‘Communist’ to teach- 
ers and others who merely have views differ. 
ent from those of their accusers . . . (2) State 
laws requiring special oaths for teachers, or 
laying down detailed prescriptions for the 
school curriculum, or establishing uniform 
tests and criteria of loyalty impair the vigor 
of local school autonomy and thus do harm to 
an important safeguard of freedom in educa- 
tion. (3) The schools should continue with 
vigor their programs for giving young citizens 
a clear understanding of the principles of the 
American way of life and a desire to make 
these principles prevail in their own lives and 
in the life of their country. Educational 
programs should develop a greater measure 
of national unity among the many groups in 
the population of the United States. (4) The 
schools should also try to help resist exag- 
gerated fears which tend to rise in periods of 
heightened tensions. While the dangers of 
atomic energy should not be concealed, they 
should be calmly faced. . .” 

Educators are urged to further promote the 
ideas stated by requesting their school or 
college libraries to order copies of “American 
Education and International Tensions’’; by 
suggesting that their local boards of educa 
tion purchase copies for distribution among 
board members, administrators, and teachers; 
by including the title in reading lists for 
teachers-in-training; by citing the statement 
in addresses and articles, and by planning 
discussion meetings on the theme of educa 
tion’s responsibilities in the face of internation 
al tensions. Copies may be obtained from 
the Educational Policies Commission, 120! 
Sixteenth Street, N.W., Washington 6, D. ¢ 


TWENTIETH INSTITUTE FOR EDUCA 

TION BY RADIO will be held in Columbus 

Ohio, May 4-7. It is suggested that room J 
reservations be made early at the Deshler 

Wallick Hotel (headquarters for the Institute) 

or the Neil House, Fort Hayes Hotel, o 

Southern Hotel. For further information, 

persons may write to I. Keith Tyler, Director, 

Institute for Education by Radio, Ohio State 

University, Columbus. 


PI LAMBDA THETA, National Association 
for Women in Education, is again this year 
announcing the granting of two awards @ 
$400 each for significant research studies on 
“Professional Problems of Women.” An un 
published study may be submitted on any 
aspect of women’s professional problems ani 
contributions, either in education or in some 
other field. Three copies of the final report 
should be submitted to the Committee o 
Studies and Awards by June 1; further m 
formation will be supplied upon writing 
the Committee’s chairman, Alice H. Hayden, 


University of Washington, Seattle 5. 


UNIVERSITY OF ILLINOIS is now hear 
ing music “lost” for 200 years—written for 
the viol, an antique stringed instrument. The 
retrieval was possible because the University 
has recently acquired a set of five modem 
viols, hand-made in Cleveland by the America 
violin maker, Thomas Smith, who _followeé 
specifications based on measurement of antiqut 
viols. Believed to be among the first modem 
sets of viols owned by a university, the viol 
are being used at Illinois as a practical sup 
plement to the course in history of music 
Since only a few antique viols remain in exist 
ence and none are in the matched sets * 
“consorts” for which the music was writtet 
musicians have been unable to play the # 
cient viol music until the modern viols wet 
constructed. 
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MUSIC SUPERVISORS . . . The pPuoNnoscope solves the greatest 
problem confronting you in your Elementary Music Program. It 
enables every grade teacher to present Rote Songs, Art Songs, Folk 
Dances, and listening lessons more effectively. The Booklet, “Listen 


and Look to Learn” Tells How. 
MUSIC DIRECTORS .. . What is your big problem ? It is not the need- 


less time and effort you must devote daily to teaching the individual 
performers their parts ? The pHoNoscopE enables your students to 
help themselves to learn their parts before your full rehearsals, by 
listening to recordings of the works in preparation. The Booklet 


Tells How. 
MUSIC APPRECIATION TEACHERS .. . The pxonoscopr, recordings, 


and the associated Guides to Recorded Music take the guesswork out 
of the Appreciation lesson. With this equipment, every listener can 
hear, see and identify each significant musical event as it takes place. 
The Booklet Tells How. 


TEACHERS OF THEORY + VOICE CLASSES + SMALL VOCAL AND 
INSTRUMENTAL ENSEMBLES 


When your students have access to a PHONOSCOPE and recordings, 
they can supplement your instructions by listening to world famous 
artists, repeating phrase by phrase, comparing with their printed 
scores and repeating as often as needed for intelligent practice. 
The Booklet Tells How. 

Learning is greatly aided by these Audio-Visual Methods. The 
PHONOSCOPE is the only record player that provides students with 
the necessary precision control of recorded materials for repeated 
learnings, for musical awareness, and for comparisons with their 
own performance. The Booklet Tells Why. 


DD send for your Free Mlustrated Copy of 
—____ | “LISTEN and LOOK to LEARN.” 


UsTE® ot OPERADIO MANUFACTURING CO., ST. CHARLES, ILL. 


OPERADIO MANUFACTURING CO. 
Dept. MEJ-150 St. Charles, lll. 
Please send me your free booklet, 
“Listen and Look to Learn.” 











=— Name 
—— ‘ 
Address___ 
City. State 
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BERGEN SYMPHONY SOCIETY, Ber 
County, New Jersey, was recently incorpora'ed 
as “an intercommunity training ensemble to 
prepare its members for professional work and 
to encourage enjoyment in good symphonic 
music.” Concerts with repertoire of the 
modern symphony orchestra are scheduled in 
various cities and townships of the county, 
and membership is open to any performer on 
an orchestral instrument who can quaiify 
through an audition. Otto Radl is conductor 
and Alfred Human, former editor of Musical 
Digest, is president of the society; Arthur A 
Hauser and Joseph A. Fischer are vice-presi- 
dent and secretary-treasurer, respectively 


BAND COMPOSITION CONTEST carrying 
a $150 prize for the winning work is being 
sponsored by Columbia University, New York 
City. The competition will be for brass octet 
in the form of a concerto or suite, not t 
exceed ten minutes playing time and not to 
have been performed publicly. The combina. 
tion of instruments will be left to the discre. 
tion of the composer, but the instrumentation 
shall be selected from the following: trumpet 
(cornet), French horn, trombone, euphonium 
(baritone), and bass tuba. Separate parts 
for each instrument must be submitted with 
each score to the Columbia University Band 
by September 15, 1950. 


IN-SERVICE Music Education Conference. 
One of the recommendations made by the 
Elementary Curriculum Consultants Group at 
the MENC Southern Division Convention held 
in Tampa last Spring was that state chairmen 
ask the assistance of college and university 
groups in providing in-service music education 
conferences for classroom teachers. The At 
lanta Division of the University of Georgia 
became one of the first institutions in the 
Southern Division to carry out this recom. 
mendation, when Michael McDowell, director 
of music, Atlanta Division, University of 
Georgia, and Floyd Jordan, director of the 
AATES, were hosts to teachers in the Atlanta 
area at a two-day Music Education Conference 
Gladys Tipton, University of Tennessee, served 
as consultant, and other Conference leaders 
were: Jennie Belle Smith, University of 
Georgia, Athens; Virginia Schwatel, Trion 
Dorothy Hulbert, Augusta; Catherine Jaime 
son, Augusta, and Earluth Epting, Atlanta 
Anne Grace O'Callaghan, President of the 
MENC Southern Division, was a special guest 


OHIO COMMITTEE ON RADIO IN 
MUSIC EDUCATION is sponsoring the 
Oberlin Radio Young Artist Series progratms 
which began Sunday, October 23, and is being 
broadcast from 1:45 to 2 p.m. Eastern Stand 
ard Time each Sunday afternoon for twenty 
six weeks. The programs, on the college and 
university level, over Mutual Broadcasting 
System originating station WHK in Cleve 
land, are intended to further “‘by radio th 
development of soloists and small ensembles 

by alternating woodwind, vocal, string, 
and brass ensembles, with soloists featuring 
the different types of instruments in these 
four divisions.” In addition to the variety 
gained by alternation of programs, “busy 
faculty members have to be responsible for 
only one program a month, giving adequate 
time for tape recordings, timing, and student 
motivation for the perfecting of detail which 
radio performance inspires.” 


Of the Ohio Committee’s objective, Chait 
man Don Morrison, Conservatory of Music 
Oberlin College, writes: “We hope t 
further capitalize and use for music educatiot 
the miracle of radio transmission; to reali 
that for the grade, high school, or collegt 
student, radio is a supreme motivation; 
search out, and to place on public record, 
new FM _ stations that will participate with 
schools in recording and broadcasting thei 
programs, and to give brief histories of theit 
program directors. We hope also to further 
the cause of the strings, and of solo and 
ensemble playing and singing, by organizatwt 
of Radio Young Artist Clubs for colleges and 
universities; Radio Young Players and Singet 
Clubs for the high schools, and Radio Yous 
Performers Clubs for the grades. Heles 
M. Hannen has been a forerunner in this 
field.) The college-level Radio Young Artist 
Clubs, our principal project for 1949-50 
represent a revival of OMEA Radio Com 
mittee programs carried over Station WHK 
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orated (1929-39) . . .We believe if carefully done 
ble to the Series can develop into an educational 
rk and program that could hold its own with the 


professional standard thirteen-week-series pat- 


phonic - ” 

of he tern of sustaining programs. 

led in For the OMEA Convention, the Radio 

ie Committee planned a Radio Section Pro- 

rou vy, “ f F d » © D b > 
‘ grar or riday ‘morning, ecember 2, 

mer on m Hughes Hall, Ohio State University, 

qua ily Columbus. Under the title and _ subtitle 


aductor “Radio im Classroom Music Teaching: a 

Mus:cal clinic of music lessons presented by WBOE, 

hur A Cleveland Schools Radio Station,” the pro- 

ggg gram consisted of (1) an exposition of broad a 
ty 


casting to a classroom, with the audience 
acting as the class for three condensed lessons, 


arrying and (2) a panel discussion on program types 

; being and questions from the audience. Russell V. | 

w York Morgan, directing supervisor of music, Cleve- 

ss octet land Public Schools, the Cleveland members 
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FOR THE THIRD GRADE 


Singing and Rhyming 


The developmental approach to music in the earlier books of Our Singing World is carried through 
grade three in this attractive new book. Here are delightful songs about folks, about the world, 
about singing things, and about shining hours. To foster continuous progress in music reading, 
familiar tonal-rhythmic patterns made up of scalewise and tonic chord progressions are high- 
lighted with singing names. In addition, the tonal progressions of the dominant chord are 
similarly introduced to provide further growth in music reading. The singing name of the 
beginning tone in every song is provided. Special attention is given to creative expression and 
to the use of melody instruments. Two delightful song-stories by Frank Luther. Beautiful il- 
lustrations. ‘TEACHING SUGGESTIONS and Piano Accompaniments available. 


OUR SINGING WORLD 


By LILLA BELLE PITTS, MABELLE GLENN, and LORRAIN E. WATTERS 





This attractive new music series offers a modern program featur- 
ing a developmental approach to music education. With this 
method children de more than learn music, they become musical. 
For teachers to shace with their pupils are two beautiful books, 
The Kindergarten Booe and The First Grade Book. First books 
to be placed in the child's hands are two primers, Singing As We 
Play and Singing All the Day. For the second grade there is a 


captivating hovk, Sregrrg On Our Way. 


BOSTON 17 

NEW YORK {1 
CHICAGO 16 
ATLANTA 3 
DALLAS 1 
COLUMBUS 16 
SAN FRANCISCO 3 
TORONTO 5 
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~ _— For more information send 
for circulars +706 and +416. 
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Music Influences Classroom Discipline 


KATHARINE SCOTT TAYLOR 


SMALL CHILD cannot sit still very long. His 

ability for quiet work varies with the day and the 

hour, with his freshness for his work and his con- 
fidence in his ability to perform it, with his security in 
the group and with his teacher. When twenty or thirty 
of these little dynamic variables are put together in a 
room and kept there for five hours, something has to 
happen. When each of these children is constantly sub- 
jected to the pressures of group tension, when the 
smallest situation can be the source of an emotional 
crisis for some child in her class, no teacher, however 
skilled or sympathetic, can be aware of each child’s status 
at every moment of the day. 

For several years, I have worked with first-graders 
who are children of migratory workers. All the cir- 
cumstances of these children’s lives serve to make such 
a class almost a discipline laboratory for any teacher. The 
families are crowded ; many live in one-room shacks and 
still others live in tents. Both parents work in the fields 
through the day and leave too early to be sure that their 
children have adequate breakfasts. Those children who 
have breakfast with their parents eat so early that they 
are ravenous before school has even opened in the morn- 
ing. They are sleepy by ten o’clock, because they have 
stayed awake in their crowded homes to listen to the 
adults. 

In most homes an absolute dictatorship prevails. A 
mother who works ten hours in the fields has no energy 
or time left to be patiently reasonable with six or eight 
children when she comes home. She gives orders, and 
retribution is swift and sure when they are not immedi- 
ately followed. 

These children move from school to school, never hav- 
ing an opportunity to establish a place for themselves 
with either their teachers or their classmates. They are 
insecure at home and even more so at school. The hardy 
become openly aggressive ; the timid become more timid 
and shrink into complete retirement. The most trouble- 
some middle ground is “touchiness,” and from this 
group come the “tattletales,” and the children who cry 
at the smallest slight and so gain the momentary recog- 
nition of their teachers and classmates. 

Early in my first year, I began using music with these 
children as a kind of desperate, ultimate step.’ Because 
I was a new teacher, I viewed this experience, at first, 
as just a very thrilling opportunity to share my enjoy- 


'This work was discussed in Mrs. Taylor's previous article, ‘‘An Autoch- 
thonous Approach to Music Appreciation,”’ in the February-March 1949 issue 
of the Jot RNAL. This second article continues the absorbing story of the 
effect of music upon ‘“‘her’’ first-graders—the children of migratory workers. 


ment of music with the children. When I could begin to 
breathe and to relax from the terrifying responsibility of 
launching twenty-five academic careers, I began to listen 
to other teachers talk. Soon |] came to suspect that the 
use of music, which had seemed just a very pleasant and 
interesting part of my classroom routine, had an impor 
tant function which I had overlooked. 

Other teachers told me of those “days.” How the 
little demons had practically carried off the room that 
day. How Tommy had broken loose again just after he 
had seemed to tame down. How the children simply 
couldn’t sit still, and wouldn't stop talking long enough 
to hear directions. 

Immediately, I assumed that I must be doing some- 
thing wrong. Because I was not aware of having such 
“days,” I must be expecting too little. What was ex- 
pected of children in the first grade? Were they never 
supposed to talk or to walk around? Mine could sit 
quietly through the period when other groups were read- 
ing. Of course, they knew that they could get up and 
move around between times. 


It always took some pressure from everyone to show 
the new children when we could and could not talk, but 
they learned our system quickly. So few children stayed 
with us all term, and so many had had the experience of 
being “new” in our room, that the children felt a social 
responsibility to each new child to teach him our stand- 
ards of conduct. 

Just as a reading group finished, I would slip a record 
on. Sometimes the children did not want to be “soothed” 
right then; they really wanted to shout and run around 
the building. We compromised. I gave them the kind 
of music to which they could get up and really move 
around: skipping music, like the last movement of 
Mozart’s Quintet in G Minor, that would compel every 
child to do something; or a good, brisk march like the 
one from Prokofieff’s Love for Three Oranges Suite. 

Our music never took time away from our work. The 
changing of reading groups is always attended with some 
confusion; we covered the confusion with something 
pleasant and worthwhile and canie to new tasks relaxed. 
Groups knew when it was their turn to read and were 
in their chairs when the music ended. Those who had 
just finished were back at their tables when I came to 
explain their seat work to them. Anyone can sit still 
more easily if he knows about how long he will have to 
do it and that there will be a pleasant release from his 
self-control when it is over. [TURN THE PAGE] 
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Granted, there were days when this system failed. 
But they were, more often than not, the failure of the 
teacher to plan her work satisfactorily and not the fault 
of her class or their organization. And such days were 
exceptional. For the most part, I could work with a 
reading group without more than an occasional routine 
glance at the rest of the class to reassure myself that 
nothing disastrous was happening. 

No one who enjoys working with small children can 
believe that any child really wants to be naughty. Chil- 
dren are hungry to be accepted and loved and given 
attention for their achievements. But they are children, 
and as such they have nervous systems which lack our 
adult control. The first expression of their failure at 
control is the wiggle, which we all find so distressing. 
\nd a wiggler needs company, once he has begun to wig- 
gle. He wants his neighbors to wiggle with him, and 
we all know how devastatingly infectious the wiggle 1s. 

If the wiggle is a congenital ailment of childhood, the 
wise adult must learn to cooperate with the inevitable. 
let us agree on an acceptable way to wiggle. My chil- 
dren discovered this way for themselves. Except for 
reading time, I used music as a kind of accumpaniment 
for everything we did, without comment and with no 
special reverence. No one had to listen to it, and no one 
had to go on with anything else if he just wanted to sit 
for a minute or two and enjoy a passage that had a 
special appeal for him at just that moment. No one had 
to sit still to the music, either. Each child was respon- 
sible for his own pressure gauge. 

If he were writing and a nice snatch of melody sug- 
gested something to him, a child could get up and take 
three turns around the room and go on with his work. 
He knew that this was allowed, and he did it just when 
he had to. He did not waste his time. You see, con- 
trary to many adult opinions, the child enjoys writing 
and he really wants to learn to write better. He is will- 
ing to practice. At a specific time, though, something 
may be troubling him and he may need to move around. 
He could poke his partner with a pencil and start a fight, 
but it is more fun to pretend for a second that he is a 
horse and then continue his writing job. He can write 
faster when he is comfortable. 


> 

The situation is the same with art. If a child is finger- 
painting and there is music, he can make his arms go 
with the rhythm of it. Sometimes he hears something 
that has more significance to him than just rhythm, 
though, and his arms and fingers are not enough to ex- 
press what he feels. If he can get up and act it out for 
just a second, he can sit there the rest of the afternoon 
and not want to do anything but paint. He doesn’t have 
to smear something on his partner just to have some- 
thing to do. He can make his strokes bigger with a 
brush, too, because he has to take in the sweeps of the 
The music helps to make the whole 


better and 


music he is hearing. 
experience of working with his hands in color and form 
just that much more exciting. And when he exults, or 
when something won’t come out just the way he wants 
it to, he can wiggle. 

Everyone knows what a line of hungry children on 
their way to the cafeteria can look and sound like. A 
line of singing children moves to its own music. No dis- 
traction can penetrate the children’s concentration on 


their performance. It came to be a kind of game with 
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me to choose a song for the length of time we had to 
get across the grounds to the cafeteria door. I did not 
need to nag and fuss at the children to keep in a pre- 
sentable line as we went along. 

A supervisor visited my class about the middle of ny 
first year. She told me that she was disturbed to find m¢ 
becoming an autocrat. My children were too “goo |” 
for first graders, she said; small children don’t work the 
way mine did unless they are held down by an adult. 
am glad that she later saw my class when we were not 
reading, because she came to understand that they were 
anything but repressed, as she had assumed. 

I considered her criticism seriously. Nothing could 
have been further from my intention than to repress any 
child. I had the fine ideal of personal freedom with 
discipline from within. I still have it, and I believe its 
realization is possible. I have learned to be less disturbed 


ant 


— 


_at finding a backslider in my midst, and I know that 


in any society there are occasions for emergency dicta- 
torships. 

After a few days of the mea culpa suffering, common 
to new teachers who are too earnest and too solemn, | 
began to defend myself to myself. Moreover, I began 
to defend my children. I assigned tasks and left the 
room. After a short absence, I would come back and 
find that most of the children had gone right along with 
their work. I stopped trying to stimulate their discus- 
sion of classroom regulations, and nothing changed. 
Common sense told me then—and experience has con- 
firmed the belief—that children under pressure from 
above will explode if the pressure is relaxed at all. What 
pressure my presence constituted was lifted abruptly 
and frequently, and nothing happened. 

+ 

It is always easier to explain a theory with an example 
than with an explanation. It is easiest if one picks a 
glaring example, and that is the kind Lloyd was. He 
was only one “problem,” though he was my most stub- 
born and my most dramatically-satisfying success. 

Lloyd had gone to school the year before in another 
district and was this year a repeater in the grade. He 
was an interesting-looking little boy when we got him 
cleaned up enough to really see him. His nose had been 
broken and had a little twist in the end, just where it 
turned up. He was freckled and he told me once that 
his grandmother had danced with the Cherokees. His 
sharp black eyes suggested to me that the relationship 
had not ended there. 

At first, he never looked up if he thought I was look- 
ing at him. He hated adults, and he let me know from 
the beginning that the cold war was on. I soon found, 
to my despair, that he was the absolute leader of the 
class. He was a little older, and he had the school “know 
how” which the other first-graders lacked. More than 
that, he was so completely amoral in his actions and 
attitudes that he shocked and stunned his classmates 
into following him in his appalling acts. 

To show me that he could read what the other children 
only guessed was real print, he wouldn’t talk in the 
reading circle. I knew by his poorly-concealed excite- 
ment that he knew many things. By the time I could 
call on him to recite, he had remembered his pledge to 
hate me. The only time he talked to me during those 


first few weeks was to ask me why I had not played 
CONTINUED ON PAGE FORTY-THREE 
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Music and the 
DOAK 5S. 


ANY DISCUSSIONS that relate to the teaching 
of music are, unfortunately, defensive in 
nature. We who believe in the funda- 

mental necessity for music in the lives- of indi- 
viduals and of peoples often find ourselves in the 
position of trying to justify its place in the cur- 
riculum. We rush to its defense when someone 
indicates that music is a nonessential frill in the 
educational program. In more recent times, we 
have been able to speak of its vocational possibili- 
ties, whereas, in former years, we had to be con- 
tent with such values as “general culture,” “‘per- 
sonal satisfaction,’ and the ability to bring joy 
and satisfaction to others. 

While all of these observations seem to be valid, 
our point is that too often they have been used as 
defenses against attack by utilitarian or other 
negative elements. But one does not find it nec- 
essary to go about defending the importance of 
teaching reading or writing or arithmetic, although 
we often devote much attention to the improve- 
ment of these essentials. We may well inquire, 
therefore, just why music finds itself so often in 
the defensive position. 

To the ancient Greeks we are indebted for the 
designation of those arts and sciences that are 
essential to the welfare of the human race. They 
are the “liberal arts,” which, being interpreted, 
means they are the great bodies of knowledge 
that tend to liberate, or set men free. The list 
usually includes: grammar, rhetoric, logic, arith- 
metic, geometry, music, and astronomy. A care- 
ful search of ancient literature fails to reveal any 
list of “minimum essentials” that does not include 
music. And, while explicit reasons for such in- 
clusion are not found in the literature, the fact 
may be the more important since no reasons were 
assumed to be necessary. 

Music is one of the most versatile, one of the 
most flexible, and, at the same time, most power- 
ful of all the ways by which human beings express 
their thoughts and their emotions. It has the 
widest variety of instrumentation, running the 
entire gamut from the monotonous tympany to 
the superlative human voice. It is effective, 
whether carried by a single voice or instrument 
or by great massed bands or choruses. It leaps 
the barriers of linguistic differences. It knows 
no social or economic caste. It has the power 
either to create or to reflect the moods and the 
spirits of people. It is the common element in all 
the wide variety of concepts of heaven or the 
happy state after death. 

If large numbers of our people, rich and poor 
alike, have the ability to produce or reproduce 
music according to their particular moods, they 
gain a great satisfaction which can scarcely be 
achieved in any other way. Their very participa- 
tion in giving expression through music, either 
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Public Welfare 
CAMPBELL 


alone or as members of groups, is a satisfying 
experience. 

On the other hand, the enjoyment of music 
composed and produced by others is an experience 
that is well-nigh universal in its satisfaction—pro- 
vided, of course, that we have the “educated ear.” 
Through the marvels of modern recording, there 
is scarcely a limit to the variety of musical com- 
positions that are easily available. 

Granting all these things, just where do we re- 
late music to the public welfare? Must we, by 
some chop logic or mental hocus-pocus, leap to 
the conclusion that music is essential to the public 
welfare? I believe the conclusion is inevitable 
and that no unsound reasoning is necessary to 
reach such a conclusion. 

Let us examine, for a while, the basic elements 
—the “‘stuff” out of which the public welfare is 
made. What constitutes a free man, a free or 
liberally-educated individual? Certainly, one of 
the primary elements is that he possesses a basis 
of common understanding with other men. This, in 
turn, has its base in his ability to express his real 
self, to interpret the way he feels toward his 
fellow man. It is almost a truism to say that “to 
know your fellow man is to love him.” Enjoying 
the same music tends to bring closer together 
those who hear it. It is in the very nature of 
music, that, being essentially a matter of har- 
mony, it tends to produce harmony. 


Another element that is related to the public 
welfare is that people must be free from tensions 
and frustrations. It is doubtful whether there is 
any other force quite so effective in releasing hu- 
man tensions as is music. What comparable power 
can better prepare man for his contribution to the 
public welfare ? 

Perhaps we are beginning to see the day when 
music will have its greatest opportunity to con- 
tribute to the happiness of the world—to the 
public welfare. More of our people are hearing 
music than ever before. More are studying music. 
Music has received more recognition as a sub- 
stantial socializing force than it has for centuries. 
Music is rapidly approaching a maturity that it 
has not formerly had in this country. 

This increased interest in music presents a chal- 
lenge of unusuaily great proportions to those who 
have the responsibility of teaching music to this 
generation of Americans. If our concepts are 
narrow and restricted, we may bungle our great 
opportunity to contribute on a large scale to the 
peace and happiness of the world. If we see 
music in its broader and larger possibilities and 
in its universal application, we may well expect to 
see in our day and generation its visible effects 
upon the public welfare. To do so, we must rec- 
ognize at all times that we are the custodians and 
the purveyors of one of the most sublime gifts 
and one of the greatest powers that has been be- 
queathed to man by Almighty God. 
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Living 


NE OF THE MOST IMPORTANT and educationally- 
sound ideas that music education has come up with 
in a long time is the general music class. In 
theory, it is the perfect answer to the music educators’ 
slogan, “Music for every child, and every child for 
music’’; it is the means for seeing to it that music has 
meaning for everyone, including the tone-deaf child, the 
mechanical genius, the football-crazy athlete, or the 
slow-witted, maladjusted youngster. 

Let’s be honest and admit that ninety-eight per cent of 
the time, the general music class turns out to be the same 
old music appreciation class, of unhappy memory. It is 
often a required course, so that every child in school is 
shunted into it some time before he graduates—and there 
he sits, listening to records, making a stab at singing, and 
trying to remember until exam time what sonata form 
is. The truly-conscientious teacher may do careful re- 
search in the selection of records, so that the class hears 
only the very best music; he may simplify the presenta- 
tion of sonata form until he feels that only a dolt would 
miss it. But I maintain that this is not, and never has 
been, the real purpose of the general music class. In our 
search for the answers to what should be the program 
for this kind of work, we go to clinics, workshops, con- 
ventions, etc., and find, not the answers, but the same 
dreary discussions which have gone on for a long time 
concerning the music appreciation class. It may have 
its face lifted and its name changed, but it is still the 
same creature. 

What is the fundamental fault of this type of think- 
ing? What is the thing that has discredited the old type 
of music appreciation, which was conceived in such a 
spirit of dedication to youth and to music? It is that 
we have put the cart before the horse. We have dis- 
regarded the basic starting point of all education, which 
is that we begin with the child. We wouldn’t think of 
presenting advanced algerbra in the fourth grade. We 
find it amusing to think of kindergartners studying 
world geography. Why, then should we expect the non- 
musical child, interested in practically everything and 
anything else except music, to enjoy sitting and listening 
to records? Or singing, even if the song is Home oi 
the Range? In the general music class, we must start 
with the child and the child’s interests, and not with the 
music! 

Ideally, the general music class should be the core of 
the entire music program. Instead of being an addition 
to the performance groups, or an elective class for those 
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“THIS article has grown out of my work in 
training prospective music teachers in the use 
of the general music class at Florida State Uni- 
versity, Tallahassee, and (formerly) at Miami 
University, Oxford, Ohio.” 









who miss out on membership in the performance groups, 
it should be the central unit—the heart of the music 
program from which all the other interest and perform- 
ance groups stem. In this class, the student should be 
given an opportunity to find his special niche in music, 
if any. If he finds no such niche, he will still have a 
thorough understanding of the place of music in modern 
life, and he will have explored down many fascinating 
highways of interest which grew out of class projects. 

Let us set up a possible class in general music, in a 
school which does not have one at present. We will 
assume cooperation from the administrator and other 
departments, and, as a start, we will open our class to 
anyone who is interested, regardless of class rank. 

Our most obvious concern, once the necessary sched- 
uling details are arranged, is what to present. This is 
the point at which we must remind ourselves of our 
principle of starting with the child. Where is the 
average adolescent’s interest in music? If we are honest, 
we know that it is in “popular” music, or jazz. Let us, 
then, begin there. 

How does the average adolescent enjoy jazz? He 
likes to dance, to hear it on the radio, to collect records, 
talk about personalities: Stan Kenton, Vaughan Mon- 
roe, Spike Jones, Fats Waller ; he likes to attend personal 
appearances, join fan clubs, make up his own little jazz 
outfit. There are dozens of ways in which jazz fits into 
the life of youth. Regardless of the teacher’s interests 
or tastes, this is where the student lives, musically speak- 


ing. 



























+ 


The teacher can capitalize on this jazz interest right 
from the start. The slightest bit of response or evidence 
of interest on the teacher’s part will bring forth a deluge 
of information and material from the students. Pursue 
the history of the art of jazz, for it is an art. Study its 
styles and its reflections of contemporary society. For 
in spite of all of his seemingly-endless store of informa- 
tion about jazz, the average student would like to know 
just what be-bop is, how it differs from Dixieland, or 
swing, or ragtime. There is a common vocabulary of 
jazz terminology that is a fascinating side light of our 
language as well as our music. Perhaps a student whose 
interest is in languages would like to study up on this 
and report his findings in class. Another pupil with 
different interests might like to study the psychological 
and social aspects (of a city as large as New Orleans) 
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that would give rise to a completely new form of musi- 
cal expression. Where did jazz come from, and where 
is it going? 

If we start with popular music, and don’t let it run 
away with us, we can work easily into the more general 
field of Music as Entertainment—which, I think, is one 
of the two important phases of Music for Everyday 
Living, a title that gives us a much better indication of 
what we are working for. 

When we have looked into the background and the 
uses of jazz, we can lead into a study of recreation in 
general. This again is the student’s interest. What is 
good recreation? What is poor recreation? And are 
there important differences between recreation and en- 
tertainment? The teacher would do well to bear in mind 
some of the cardinal principles of sound recreation: 
participation, permanent value, compatibility to mental 
and physical health, good social contacts, renewal of mind 
and body, ete. Careful guidance of class discussions on 


recreation will bring out these and other points, which 
might be put on the board with check marks for the vari- 
ous uses of music in different phases of recreation. In- 
cidentally, this is the point in the class where the student 
whose only interest is in athletics will have a chance to 
shine, and perhaps make some very sound contributions 


to the class. 


+ 


As an adjunct to the work on Music in Entertainment, 
time can be spent on music from musical comedies and 
roadway shows—some of it being music of a very high 
order—and the increasingly popular folk music of such 
performers as Burl Ives. This is the place also to intro- 
duce singing games, or folk dances, if that term has not 
been given a connotation which will spoil its charm. 
The class as a group might do some square dancing, 
or some of the simple European costume dances, or have 
demonstrations by interested groups picked out of the 
class. 

The transition from Music in Entertainment to Music 
in Our Serious Thoughts, our other main area of in- 
terest, should be fairly simple, if we keep in mind again 
that we are always starting where the child is, not where 
the teacher wants him to he. 

Psychologists tell us that at the adolescent period of a 
person’s life he is much concerned with ideals, and goes 
through a powerful and disturbing series of conflicts 
about the serious phases of his life, no matter how deeply 
the conflict may be covered up with a veneer of lightness. 
The young adolescent is interested in love, seriously, 
and is often very much disturbed about the flippant way 
in which it is treated, in literature and in music. Instead 
of trying to crush these natural traits, we can help him 
to see that his idealism is most desirable and that his 
serious concern for serious things is an important thing. 

For instance, we can compare various treatments of 
the subject of romantic love, in jazz and in classical 
music. It is easy to show the humorous, almost bur- 
lesque treatment of the subject of love in jazz music, 
with its oversimplified “poetry,” its subjective, detailed 
descriptions of the lover’s broken heart, etc. From there, 
we go on to explore other types of music to find their 
treatment of the same subject. Find great poetry, set 
to great music, and study the relationship of one to the 
other. In truly fine poetry, we find the most profound 
and lofty expressions of the deepest emotions of the 
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human race. When this, in turn, is set to appropriate 
music, we find the arts of literature and music at their 
best. 

As we study, we see that both kinds of music—or all 
kinds of music—have a place in our lives. It is the 
purpose of the general music class to help us know where 
one ends and the other begins. 

Music in Our Serious Thoughts can then consider 
music in worship—which is one of the most universal 
experiences of mankind, as well as a universal use of 
music. Instead of confining our interest to just the 
music, we begin with a study of religion—its basis, its 
history, its part in our daily lives. In order to establish 
a democratic viewpoint and an objective interest in the 
subject, we can study the basic philosophies of several 
major faiths, and their consequent effect on the cultural, 
artistic, and musical tastes of the modern day. When we 
study the history of religion, we almost automatically 
study the history of music, since the two are so closely 
connected. We must be very objective in this matter, 
as we are working on delicate ground where the emotions 
are deeply involved. 

We will study the type of music used in various forms 
of worship, and its effect on the religious experience of 
the participants. Whether it be emotional music or in- 
tellectual music, it has a place of some worshippers. 
We work on the premise that all music is good music 
if it seriously tries to fulfill the purpose for which it was 
intended, either emotional or intellectual. 

(An eventual result of this phase of the class might be 
an improvement in the music of the local churches, 
which most of us will agree is needed. ) 

Through the extent of our searching for Music in 
Our Serious Thoughts, we will eventually have at least 
a nodding acquaintance with most of the world’s great 
music, from symphonies to madrigals, from motets to 
love songs. 

Out of the year’s work in Music for Everyday Living, 
there should come a greater tolerance for all kinds of 
music, as well as more tolerance and an awakened in- 
terest in all kinds of people. We are not trying to make 
musicians of these young people. We are trying to open 
up the whole world of music to them, which is a very 


different thing. 
+ 


Finally, and briefly, let us consider some of our 
methods of presentation. If the course fails, it is the 
teacher’s fault. This is a harsh statement, but it is 
true. A course which starts with the student’s interests 
and keeps him an active participant in its work should 
never fail. It will never be the same any two years, 
because the members of the class will be different, and 
it is to be hoped also that the teacher will have grown in 
grace and wisdom. Music is never static. And neither 
are students! 

A successful organization of the class will call into 
use all of the various types of recitation and participation 
that we know of. Daily personal recitation is neither 
necessary nor desirable, nor is the lecture method, al- 
though both are used frequently. The most useful 
technique is that of dividing the class into interest 
groups. The teacher presents the subject for considera- 
tion—which should have grown out of previous discus- 
sions—and then the class divides itself into small groups 

CONTINUED ON PAGE FORTY-SIX 
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The Story of a Plan 


FORMERLY a supervisor of elementary mu- 
sic for the Cleveland Public Schools and now 
acting chairman of the department of music 
education of Roosevelt College, Miss Schwin 
tells the story of an experiment in supervision. 


HELEN L. SCHWIN 


His IS THE ACCOUNT of a present-day version of 
“The Old Woman Who Lived in a Shoe.” In this 
case, it was a supervisor of music who had so many 
teachers, as well as children. . .and what should she do? 

For a good many years, she had been aware of the 
fact that her supervision was often more effective in 
the upper-elementary grades than in the kindergarten- 
primary groups. Wondering why, she realized that, in 
the first place, the upper-elementary teachers, as a rule, 
had had more training in music, and so were less fearful 
of supervision. They felt secure in their knowledge of 
the subject. 

Furthermore, it was a comparatively easy task for 
the supervisor to keep in fairly close touch with one up- 
per-elementary departmental music teacher in each of her 
forty buildings. But what about the kindergarten and 
primary teachers—of whom there were from three to 
six times as many who taught music in each one of these 
buildings ? 

Every teacher was deserving of a share of the super- 
visor’s time and thought, but there just were not enough 
hours in the day to take care of everything adequately. 
Of course, she could hold meetings for their benefit, 
and make materials and a teaching philosophy available 
to them through planned observations, bulletins, ete. ; 
she could indicate the school radio broadcasts which 
would be helpful. But—she still felt so very remote 
from these teachers as individuals. 

‘Then came the dawn!” In the fall of 1946, she 
was called into a conference with the principal of one 
of her largest elementary schools. It was pointed out 
to the supervisor that music simply was not functioning, 
particularly in the primary classes. At that juncture, 
both the principal and the supervisor began to do some 
realistic reviewing of the situation. 

Most of the teachers were experienced ones, but it was 
obvious, in all cases, that they had chosen to work in this 
field because they were interested in young children and 
had been trained in the teaching of reading and allied 
subjects. Music just was not their strong suit; conse- 
quently, it was either being poorly taught, or not taught 
at all. And as for giving a music lesson for the super- 
visor—what an ordeal! 

lt was out of the travail of this conference that the 
Multiple-Class Plan of Music Supervision was born. 
Conventional supervisory practices were cast aside. The 
supervisor rolled up*her sleeves and, 
this principal, entered into a series of kindergarten- 
primary “Sings” at six-week intervals throughout the 
year. 

What a thrill everyone had out of those very first 
Sings! As many as six hundred young children gathered 
in the auditonum. The children never used chairs, for 
they could get closer together when seated on the floor. 

At first, the supervisor used to suggest the names of 
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in the school of 


five or six songs to be taught to all classes (Billy Boy, 
Rock-a-Bye Baby, Singin’ Johnny, and the like). Sh: 

would then present at least one new song to the entir 
group on the day of the Sing—the teachers observing 

and carrying on from that point. By the end of th 
first year, all felt encouraged by such comments as: 
“T’ve never heard so much singing in our primary classes 
as has been going on this year!” 

The following year, there was no question about con- 
tinuing with the Multiple-Class Plan. In fact, another 
school with several new and inexperienced primary 
teachers became part of the experiment as a “control 
group.” Looking back upon the events of that second 
year (1947-48) in those two buildings is still a reward- 
ing experience. If, as all the textbooks tell us, “the 
purpose of supervision is the improvement of instruc- 
tion,” there was no doubt as to the success of the ex- 
periment by the year’s close. 

The third year when a teacher said, “There must bx 
a catch in it, it’s too good to be true,” it seemed wise 
to use the Plan more widely. So during the past year 
(1948-49), the kindergarten-primary classes of six- 
teen buildings have enjoyed its benefits. 

Many changes and improvements have come as a 
result of the more general use of the Plan. Most of 
the sixteen schools have had as many as five Sing 
sessions in a year. In contrast to the earlier se-- 
sions, typical Sings today are conducted for mucl 
smaller groups, perhaps kindergarten and first-year chil- 
dren only. The teachers serve as a committee to select 
the three or four songs which are taught to all, and 
the supervisor is told ahead of time what the teachers 
wish to see demonstrated. The children continue to ask, 
“When is our next Sing?” But the teachers know that 
for each of them it is a demonstration of classroom 
techniques, given in multiple-form, which they, in turn, 
can use in their individual classes. 

A sample of the blank which teachers fill out in the 
preparation for a Sing follows: 


To: (Supervisor's name), Music Department, Board of Education 


Please fill in this form and send to Miss .. at least one week be- 
fore the next a of Kindergarten-Primary music classes organized under 
the Multiple-Class Plan in your building. 


(1) Name of building ......... aoa nied pcb dead etel 
(2) Our unit consists of: Kdg.- Sn. 2 .. 1-2-3 .. 4-5-6 
(Check yours.) 
(3) Children are prepared to sing the following songs 
Title Source 
(4) We should like to have you demonstrate one of the following: (Check 
one item, or write in anything not listed here.) 
(a) Rhythmic experiences 
(b) Rote song presentation 
(c) Quiet listening 
(d) Playing experiences 
(e) Creating experiences 
(f) gecdousoes ° o< 
(5) Comments or ae : ape: 
BED. eax cheese <isen ce Te CETTE LT COE TTT Oe TC Te TTT 
Name of Unit Chairman. Si pebeseas shepnl Sede on 


Almost every session is followed by a conference with 
the teachers; principals have cooperated in a remark- 
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able way to make such conferences possible. In some 
cases, children have been sent to the auditorium in charge 
of one teacher, who tells a story or shows a movie. In 
other cases, principals have sent sixth-grade girls into 
the classrooms to “hold the fort” during these con- 
ferences. And one principal even took over a story- 
hour herself so that her teachers would be free to attend 
the session. When principals are unable to set up a con- 
ference period, the supervisor follows each session with 
a set of written comments and suggestions. 

Typical statements of teachers about the Plan are: 
“A truly democratic procedure.” “A greater sense of 
unity of purpose, not only among the teachers partici- 
pating, but between teachers and supervisor.” “Ten- 
sion, lack of understanding, etc., iron out as we work 
together.” “We're all playing different positions on the 
same team.” 

This brings us to the question which may well be asked 
at this point—“But what about the other twenty-four 
buildings in the music supervisor’s district? What is 
happening to them while this Plan is going on among 
their neighbors?” Several factors enter into the reply. 

First, because the success of the Plan is based upon 
trust, it is not wise to suggest its use in buildings which 
may not be sympathetic to so unconventional an ap- 
proach to supervision. Second, many schools do not 
need the Plan. Teachers are able to carry on with only 
occasional visits from the supervisor. Third, it has been 
encouraging to see how, in many cases, group leaders 
and improved classroom practices have emerged out of 
the units now working within the Plan—so that a num- 
ber of buildings which have been in the Plan can easily 
drop out and carry on with less help from the supervisor. 
This means that other buildings can be given the “con- 
centrated essence of music supervision” which the 
Multiple-Class Plan affords. 

Since it is the supervisor herself who is writing this 
“Story of a Plan,” it is well to bring out viewpoints of 
other people close to the working out of the Plan—what 
principals, as well as other teachers not previously 
quoted, are saying about their experiences with it. 

The principal of the building in which the Plan originated: 

“The outstanding feature, in my estimation, is the joy and 


Satisfaction in singing and in other musical experiences 
aroused in children and teachers. Teachers have acquired 


this attitude because the method of supervision is impersonal. 
The feeling of tension and the strain of being on inspection 
have no part here.” 

One of the teachers in that principal’s building: “This plan 
develops leaders within the group; thus we teachers, with 
very little outside help, were able to carry on our end of the 
experiment. It is the first time in my teaching experience 
that I have had the courage to raise my voice in song.’ 

The principal of the second building: “Sings bring a spirit 
of unity to both the children and the teachers who sing to- 
gether. A progressive step was taken when the four teachers 
of beginning primary pupils in our school expressed a desire 
to meet every Friday and sing together—because it was such 
fun. Teachers decided to take turns directing.” 

A principal whose building has been in the Plan for one 
year: “From the teacher’s standpoint, it is a splendid method 
of supervision. Teachers observe calmly and quietly without 
fear of being put on the spot. They take notes, observe every 
new device and method of procedure, discuss freely in the 
conference afterward, and then carry on with their own 
classes in a much more effective way.’ 

A young teacher in the same building: “The new teaching 
techniques presented are very helpful to me in my everyday 
classroom work. The discussion after the Sing clarifies any- 
thing I am confused about during the Sing.” 

Some comments on the Plan as the children see it: “It’s 
just like a game, getting together.” “We get a chance to 
hear our friends sing.” 

Still another principal: “Probably one of the significant 
results is the cooperative effort and the consequent exchange 
of ideas which the plan has promoted.” 

A new teacher put on the “cap sheaf” when she said, “As 
one who is new to the field of primary teaching, I have found 
the demonstration lessons most helpful and inspiring. I 
gained much more from seeing the supervisor lead a class 
than I would have from trying to conduct a class myself and 
then being criticized, and there was no discouraged feeling 
afterward. I was eager to try what I had seen.” 


“The Story of a Plan” is an example of democracy in 
action, with teachers in on the planning. And how 
many times the term “impersonal” has been used in 
both verbal and written comments about the Plan—a 
word which thoughtful supervisors find a valuable clue 
to their efforts to meet the needs of teachers. It must 
be realized, of course, that supervision is passing through 
a testing time in the minds of many teachers. But just 
as management and labor must work out a satisfactory 
relationship, so can and must supervision and teaching. 

When supervisors and teachers sit down together 
to discuss the common problem of how best to bring 
interesting and constructive experiences to children, with 
no thought as to “who shall be called great,” then edu- 
cators will be worthy of the name, and take their right- 
ful places as “those who lead out.” 
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The Place of the Junior College 
in Training Musicians 


MURIEL REISS 


HE MAJOR PROBLEM confronting the potential college 
student of our nation today is that of selecting 
the educational institution which will best pre- 
pare him for his future life, both as a citizen of a 
community and as a capable worker in the career of 
If the career chosen is in one of the pro- 
specialized training, the 
This is par- 


his choice. 
fessions requiring highly 
problem assumes greater proportions. 
ticularly true when the profession is 
At present, upon graduation from high school, the 
musically talented student must make a choice be- 
tween further continuing his general education, 
(probably in a liberal arts college) or immediately 
To my mind 


music. 


entering a professional school of music. 
there are disadvantages connected with either choice 
for the new high school graduate. 

In considering this problem, most progressive edu- 
cators agree on one point: the best type of education 
is that which prepares a person for life in the world 
community. The friction begins when one asks: 
Should this be liberal education or special education ? 

One group maintains that a liberal education, with 
its broad outlook and stimulating influences, pro- 
duces a better-adjusted, better-rounded individual— 
who, thus equipped, is apt to adjust himself more 
completely to the complex nature of our society. 
The other group states just as firmly that, due to the 
highly complex, specialized, and competitive nature 
of our society, only the one who has been highly 
trained in a specialty can hope to compete success- 
fully and find a niche for himself in his chosen career 
or profession. Judging objectively, both schools of 
thought have ample justification for their seemingly 
conflicting arguments. What, then, is the answer to 
this problem? 

It would appear quite simple: the best type of edu- 
cation should be one which could embody both fac- 
a general 
For some 


tors necessary for good living—that is, 
liberal background and specialized training. 
professions, the liberal arts college serves this pur- 
pose. But this cannot be said with all equity for 
music. 

In most liberal arts colleges today, from thirty to 
forty per cent of the work of the music major is de- 
voted to music—hardly enough to produce a well- 
trained musician. In addition, many liberal arts col- 
leges exclude applied music from the curriculum, or 
grant limited or no credit for the subject on the 
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GREATER attention is being focused upon the 
problem of the music student in a liberal arts 
college. The tremendous growth and increasing 
popularity of public junior colleges indicates 
that a possible solution to the problem of spe- 
cial education versus liberal education might be 
found in the proper utilization of these institu- 
tions. 


grounds that it is a mechanical skill and, as such, has 
no legitimate place in the arts curriculum. The fol- 
lowing quotations may serve to depict further the 
present controversy concerning music in these insti- 
tutions: 


The music department in a liberal arts college ought not to 
attempt to train professional musicians.’ 

The liberal arts college then not only may, but if it is to fulfill 
its destiny, must provide for performers and composers.’ 


The importance of a liberal education has received 
wide publicity during the past few years—as evi- 
denced by the enormous amount of literature that 
has been published concerning this matter. And 
there can be no doubt but that prospective musicians 
and music teachers should be liberally educated if 
they are to be well-rounded individuals as well as 
respected members of their profession. But if the 
liberal arts college is not equipped to supply suffi- 
cient background for musicianship, and the profes- 
sional school of music concentrates almost exclu- 
sively upon musical training, the potential music stu- 
dent finds himself in the dilemma of choosing be- 
tween the two. 

The five-year course of study instituted in many 
colleges is one answer. Leading to both the Bache- 
lor of Arts and the Bachelor of Music degrees, this 
extended course is rapidly gaining popularity. Such 
schools as the University of Alabama, the University 
of Michigan, Montana State University, the Univer- 
sity of Texas, the University of Wyoming, and the 
University of North Carolina offer it, while Oberlin 
College recommends a six-year curriculum. 

The major drawback to this excellent plan is the 
financial strain exerted upon many who cannot afford 
the additional expense. For these people another 
solution must be found. Karl Eschman in 1945 ex- 
pressed an opinion that is still prevalent today : 

... do they not suggest that the professional school s‘iould 
liberalize its outlook and teaching methods and that the liberal 
arts college should not exclude the possibility of professional 
development ?° 

An interesting viewpoint—but would not such a 
setup serve only to defeat the ultimate purposes of 
both types of schools and create a form of hybrid 
institution in which aims and objectives would not 


1Hauptfue"er, George. “The Music Derartment in the Liberal Arts Col- 
lege,"’ Association of American Celleges Bulletin, Vol. 34, December 1948. 
.480. 
P-DWelch, R. D. “Music as a Humanistic Discipline,”’ 
American Colleges Bulletin, Vol. 34, May 1948, p. 247. 
%Eschman, Karl. ‘“‘College Degrees in Music,"" Volume of Proce: dings. 
Pittsburgh, Music Teachers National Association, 1945, p.100. 
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be clearly defined? The educator must realize that 
music is only one of numerous subjects in the liberal 
arts curriculum, and the fact that it is a unique study 
requiring unique training (in comparison with other 
studies) does not justify the conclusion that the en- 
tire liberal arts curriculum should be modified to 
meet the special needs of this subject. Conversely, 
the primary aim of the professional schools of music 
is to train capable musicians, and injecting extraneous 
courses into the curriculum would hamper and de- 
tract considerably from this important ultimate pur- 
Perhaps an answer to this problem lies in the 
rapidly-growing public junior college movement. 

Whereas in 1900 there were only eight junior col 
leges in the country with a total enrollment of ap- 
proximately 100 students, by 1941 there were 610 
such institutions with an enrollment of 236,162 stu- 
dents. By 1948 the number had risen to 652 junior 
colleges with 446,734 students registered. The per 
centage of public junior colleges, as contrasted to the 
private, has risen considerably during the past few 
years, as has the enrollment in these publicly-sup- 
ported schools. 

There are many indications that this growth will 
continue. Jesse P. Bogue* states, “There is a de- 
cided trend toward the allocation of much larger 
public funds to junior college education.” In addi- 
tion, the report of the President’s Commission on 
Higher Education, Higher Education for American De- 
mocracy,° as part of its outlined program, recommends 
that fourteen years of free public schooling be made 
available to the public. 

The purposes of the junior college are threefold. 
One is to serve local community needs, vocational 
and otherwise; the second is to supply further liberal 
education on the collegiate level; the third is to pre- 
pare students for entrance to the third year of senior 
college. 

The first aim, that of giving specific training in 
vocational fields, is regarded as the “terminal” or 
“semi-professional” curriculum. The student regis- 
tered for this course is not expected to continue his 
formal education beyond the two years of junior 
college. The third function, which prepares the stu- 
dent for entrance into the third year of senior college, 
is called “pre-professional” or “preparatory” training. 
Medicine, law, business, and teaching are examples 
of some of the studies included in this division 

Music generally is placed in the semi-professional 
or terminal curriculum, as well as in the liberal arts 
course. This line of demarcation between the semi- 
professional and the pre-professional curricula is 
purely arbitrary, and it would be difficult today to 
find a musician who does not consider himself a pro- 
fessional. Music is a profession and should be recog- 
nized as such by the junior college. 

However, suppose that music does assume this 
new position in the junior college curriculum. The 
music student will then be in essentially the same 
predicament that exists today. His problem will be 
altered only slightly in that he must decide now 
which type of school he should prepare for in order 
to qualify for entrance into the third year. 


*Bog Jesse P., editor, American Junior Colleges—1948. 
D. C.. American Council on Education, 1948, p.6. 

é Hig) Education for American Democracy, A Report of the President's 
ommis. or, on Higher Education, Five Volumes. Washington, D. C.: Gov- 
erament ~rinting Office, December 1947, Vol. V. 
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The solution, it seems to me, lies in a completely 
different line of thought. For the music student, the 
public junior college should be the articulation point 
between his high school studies and the commencement 
of his specialized professional training. The work in 
the junior college may be considered terminal in that 
it completes his formal liberai arts education, and 
pre-professional in the sense that it prepares him for 
entrance into the first year of professional school. ° 

It is well known that there is widespread dissatisfaction 
with the preparation of the average high 
school graduate entering a professional school of 
music. The new plan, if accepted, would provide not 
only for an adequate foundation in liberal education 
but also for basic music preparation. Another impor- 
tant factor to consider, too, is that the financial burden 
placed upon the music student and his family for this 
extended education would not be too great. Certainly 
the idea cannot be termed radical. Most medical schools, 
sachelor of 


music 


and many law schools, too, recommend a 
Arts degree as a prerequisite to entrance! 

3efore closing, it is necessary to consider, too, the 
4-4-4-4 plan of education discussed by many educa- 
tors, and now under consideration in California. The 
first group of four years includes two years of pre- 
schooling or kindergarten, plus the first two grades 
of elementary school; the second group covers the 
third through the sixth grades; the third group, the 
seventh through the tenth grades; and the last group, 
the eleventh through the fourteenth grades. Such a 
reorganization of public education would lead to the 
same beneficial result as the plan suggested above, 
perhaps even more so. With this reorganization, the 
two years of junior college would be united with the 
last two years of high school, thus forming a four- 
year junior college. This unification would result in 
a more highly coordinated and meaningful curricu- 
lum in which the two added important years of gen- 
eral education and professional preparation would 
follow as a natural consequence of preceding studies. 
However, until such time as this reorganization of 
education has occurred on a scale large enough to be 
useful, it would appear more practical for the poten- 
tial music student, upon graduation from high school, 
to utilize the two years of public junior college for 
the important purpose of rounding out his fo:mal 
liberal education and pre-professional work. 

In résumé, the structure of society today is more 
highly complex than that of yesterday, and its re- 
quirements and needs have enlarged considerably. 
Accordingly, the demands of society upon the indi- 
vidual have increased, too—requiring of him a broad- 
ened, yet specialized training, if he is to fulfill his 
obligation both to himself and to the community. 


It is well established that the potential musician 
requires at least four years of higher professional 
specialized training to develop into a capable musi- 
cian; it is equally agreed that it is necessary for him 
to have some additional academic training beyond 
high school. Since college schooling is still quite 
expensive today, it would seem reasonable for the 
potential music student to acquire the necessary ad- 
ditional academic study, as well as pre-professional 
music training, in some public junior college before 
entering a four-year professional school of music. 
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Memorizing 


GRACE RUBIN-RABSON 


HEN Franz Liszt, in a moment of interpretive 
Weer, cast the music to the floor and played the 

rest of his recital from memory, a tradition was 
born. To Liszt’s astounded audience, this seemed an 
exhibition not only of extraordinary musical prowess, 
but of amazing mental capacity as well. That, however, 
was the day of comparatively few performers and few 
public recitals. Today, sophisticated audiences gasp at 
nothing. Increasing box-office competition sets new 
standards of technical proficiency, self-discipline and 
breath-taking memory feats. Nor are these increasingly 
spectacular demands confined to the solo recitalist. The 
orchestra conductor must now lead his men through 
many hours of performance without score. Already 
chamber music artists have successfully appeared with- 
out music racks before them. 

For those whom the gods have liberally endowed, these 
exalted levels of proficiency hold no terrors. Great 
talent, muscular efficiency, character, and will are the 
priceless ingredients. But what shall we say to the 
countless number of hopeful aspirants to whom destiny 
has not been so gracious? How much great interpretive 
talent remains unheard because of this rigid standard of 
memorized performance ? 

Although there is still some question concerning the 
advantage to the audience of scoreless conducting, the 
presentation of the memorized solo performance has 
long since become traditional. Reading the music is 
like reading the lines in a dramatic performance. It 
may be adequate under intimate circumstances, but the 
presence of the printed page injects a barrier between 
the artist and his seemingly spontaneous creation. For 
beautiful interpretation and in order to secure this im- 
pression of spontaneous creation, the artist must be 
wholly at ease with his materials. Since most of the 
panic experienced during public performance is due to 
the fear of forgetting, not only must his technical re- 
sources be completely under control, but he must enjoy 
the conviction that his memorizing method is depend- 
able. 

Perhaps to use the phrase “memorizing method” is 
to assume too much. “Method” implies the organization 
and incorporation of known principles to construct an 
efficient procedure. But relatively little is known of 
the principles underlying musical learning. Although 
much pedagogical and musicological speculatien has 
appeared, it has been largely arm-chair -theorizing. It 
seems nearly incredible, when one considers the number 
of persons the world over engaged in the making and 
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The Psychology of 









THE problem of memorizing is taken up by 
Dr. Rubin-Rabson, who is conducting a con- 
sulting practice, lecturing in psychology at 
Indiana University, and specializing in experi- 
mental work with relation to piano memorizing. 


studying of music both as an art and as an industry, that 
so little critical and scientific attention has been directed 
to the analysis of the processes of music hearing, think- 
ing, learning, and the like. 


+ 


Many music educators consider themselves “practical 
psychologists” and pride themselves on conducting their 
teaching on sound “pedagogical and psychological prin- 
ciples.” Most of these “principles” are, however, vague 
and unformulated, as indeed they must remain until sub- 
jected to systematic research in the laboratory. The 
more realistic among them speak only of industry, per- 
severance, and concentration—these being well-tried and 
indisputable roads to success. One known pedagogue 
admits his inability to penetrate the elaborate psychology 
of musical learning when he says, “I do not teach my 
students to memorize. I require it!” Such an attitude 
is reminiscent of the pedagogy behind the “whipping 
cure” once employed to stimulate the learning process. 
The onus and the responsibility lay on the child; the 
teacher’s inability rarely received consideration. The 
bright child managed fairly well despite professional in- 
competence ; the duller one fell by the wayside. 

The lack of a well-grounded music psychology would 
not have such dire results were the cultivation of execu- 
tant proficiency reserved for the most talented. For the 
very gifted find their way often as much in spite of, as 
because of, the guidance given them. 

But at least one of the rigid imperatives applicable 
to the most fitted descends to his less fortunate brother: 
material for public performance must be memorized. 
It is here that even the very capable often stop in con- 
sternation. And it is here, also, that the student re- 
ceives almost no help. For lack of guidance and under- 
standing, he substitutes the drudgery of hours of un- 
productive practice. Fortunately or unfortunately, 
tradition sustains him in these hours of drudgery: only 
through many hours of work each day have the masters 
arrived at their pre-eminence. The student experiences, 
therefore, a feeling of moral satisfaction—little realiz- 
ing that the master has accomplished prodigious tasks of 
learning during his working hours and that he himself 
has learned almost nothing. It is impossible to imagine 
a student in any other field of human endeavor cheer- 
fully investing so much time and cheerfully accepting 
such insignificant results. 

If music pedagogues would acquire some idea of the 
exorbitant amount of labor wasted in the name of art, 
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they might, as did the writer, watch advanced piano 
students—who, by their own admission, had no problem 
in memorizing music—consume seventy and eighty 
minutes, and as many repetitions, in the learning and 
memorizing of a twenty-four-measure, first-grade piano 
composition! From this they could make some deduc- 
tions as to the degree of slavery involved in the prepara- 
tion for performance of the student’s own repertory. 
Should the same students take an equal amount of time 
for a comparable learning task in another field, we 
might have the right to assume mental incompetence. 
But since, in most cases, these students measured up to 
given criteria of ability, the answer must be sought 
elsewhere. Is memorizing music, then, such a very 
elaborate and intricate combination of processes that it 
will yield only to the unusually gifted, or at the price of 
overwhelmingly hard work? Or, is the learning itself 
blind and groping and without plan? What musical 
capacities must the student possess, and to what extent 
must he possess them in order to memorize with reason- 
able proficiency? Is a high degree of intelligence neces- 
sary? 

Certainly, memorizing music is an intricate and elabo- 
rate combination of processes—perhaps as complicated 
as any other thing people are asked to do. The kinaes- 
thetic factors entering into it are tactile, spatial, and in- 
terdependent, insofar as one movement acts as a link in 
a chain of movements; the sensory factors are both 
visual and auditory, and the conceptual factor, little or 
much as it may be employed, is occupied with analyzing 
and resynthesizing the musical organization in logical 
and continuous patterns. 

It may be taken for granted that, in a measure, the 
relative importance of each of these factors in the 
learning differs among individuals. Attempts to dis- 
cover the dependence of various successful students on 
each of the several factors are revealing of omissions and 
commissions—yeilding an important clue to the student’s 
vagueness in his working habits: “I simply worked on 
it until I knew it,” or “I practiced it so much that, when 
I attempted to play it from memory, it simply played 
by itself,” or “I close the music and see how much of 
it I know, and often it seems to keep on going by itself 
as though I had nothing to do with it. Then, suddenly, 
it stops, and if I go over it, often it doesn’t go at all.” 


+ 


Do these answers give us any clues concerning the 
factors in operation here? Decidedly, they do. We can, 
with fair certainty, make these deductions: It seems to 
be quite possible to make accurate kinaesthetic response 
to printed musical symbols through some hundred repe- 
titions and to have, at the end of that time, only the 
most shadowy mental images of those symbols when they 
have been physically removed. Thé chain of muscular 
habits which has been set up through these hundred 
repetitions is, however, by no means so shadowy—and, 
under certain favorable conditions can be depended on to 
complete the circuit successfully. What are these favor- 
able conditions ? 

First, we must determine the number of times a person 
must play over a composition in order to build a mus- 
cular habit of such automaticity and strength that it 
can be allowed to find its own way without guidance. 
Naturally, such a number depends upon the complexity 
and length of the composition, the muscular adaptability 
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of the student, and, in some measure, on a foundation 
of what may be called good “playing habits.” 

The next condition is that, while playing, the student 
experiences no emotion—such as fear—strong enough 
to inhibit or interrupt the easy flow of muscle continuity 
between one finger and another. When this continuity 
is interrupted, he has nothing to fall back on. His only 
resort is repetition from the beginning. 

Lastly, the student should not inject any mental con- 
cept into a hitherto purely physical performance. Sudden 
concern with “what comes next,” or apprehension over 
a weak section some measures ahead, or any attempt even 
to think about the material under the hand at the 
moment, may prove disastrous. 

What is the possibility of these conditions being ful- 
filled? The answer lies in the appalling number of 
disasters in performance. 


+ 


An interesting and amusing corollary of such a memo- 
rizing situation is demonstrated in the ability to play, 
with no apparent difficulty, compositions which have not 
been recalled since childhood. When he has once started 
playing such a composition, the person can observe dis- 
passionately his own fingers moving effortlessly through 
correct sequences. But should he interrupt this con- 
tinuity at any moment, or let his mind consciously dictate 
the oncoming patterns, the machinery will come to a 
full stop—and can proceed again only from the begin- 
ning. Of this phenomenon, the psychologists would say 
that a well-grounded, wholly-kinaesthetic habit re-estab- 
lishes itself quite independently after long periods of 
disuse. 

This phenomenon is not confined to the memorizing 
of keyboard music. We do not forget how to swim, 
how to skate, or how to typewrite. Most of us can 
recite long passages of poetry or prose learned during 
childhood by constant repetition and with little intellec- 
tual appreciation of the contents. There is, obviously, 
much good in a muscle mechanism which has proved 
itself so useful. The very nature of piano performance 
makes it the least dispensable factor. 

If clear visual images of the music page could be 
reliably reconstructed after many manual repetitions, 
the problem would automatically disappear. The number 
of repetitions would depend on the individual degree of 
“eye-mindedness,” and patience would determine the 
rest. In most cases, this is not the happy result. Numer- 
ous repetitions often produce no visual images at all—the 
student is unable even to begin the composition. The 
well-worn concept of the retina acting as a photographic 
plate will not function here. “Looking” must be added 
to “seeing” before the image is produced. 

Experiments in the psychological laboratory indicate 
conclusively that intensive “looking” is most beneficial 
when it is done before playing the composition on the 
piano. This is true even for advanced pianists—in the 
learning of the simplest of material. In a well-controlled 
experiment, it was found that when a short, simple 
composition had been intensively studied before it was 
played at the keyboard, so much was remembered that 
it took only twenty-five per cent of the original time to 
rememorize it after a lapse of three weeks. In contrast 
to this, when all the memorizing had been done at the 
keyboard, forty-seven per cent of the original time was 
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[he thirty-first meeting (twelfth biennial), marking the ob- 
servance of the forty-third anniversary of the Music Educa- 
tors National Conference, will be outstanding in the history 
of the organization. In planning the program, President 
Charles M. Dennis has geared the convention general sessions 
to the accepted philosophy of general education. The general 
sessions will be climaxed in a public discussion of the relation- 
ship of music education to the overall picture. These sessions 
will form the core of the entire convention and festival pro- 
gram, described in the following paragraphs and the program 
digest, which have been prepared to supply complete informa- 
tion in the most compact and accessible form possible. 


General Session Themes include: “Education and Life,” with 
John L. Bracken, President of the American Ass’n of School 
Administrators, as principal speaker (Monday morning, 
March 20); “Education and Peace,” with Willard E. Givens, 
Executive Secretary, National Education Association, as prin- 
cipal speaker (Tuesday morning, March 21); “Education and 
Intercultural Relations” with Ethel Alpenfels, distinguished 
eathropelogint, as principal speaker (Wednesday morning, 
March 22); “The Challenge to Music Education,” with James 
L. Mursell as moderator, and Philip J. Hickey, Superintend- 
ent of St. Louis Public Schools, as presiding officer (Thurs- 
day afternoon, March 23). 


Other special sessions: “Audio-visual Aids,’ Roger C. Al- 
bright, Motion Picture Association of America, principal 
speaker (Monday afternoon, March 20); “Is the Music Indus- 
try in Step with Education?” with distinguished speakers and 
discussion participants from fields of industry and education 


(Tuesday afternoon, March 21); “Music for Everybody” 
sponsored by the School-Community Relations and State- 
wide Music Programs Committees (Thursday morning, 


March 23). 


St. Louis Symphony Orchestra, Vladimir Golschmann, con- 
ductor. A complimentary concert to MENC members on 
Thursday evening, March 23. 

“Let’s Make an Opera.” Benjamin Britten’s latest opera will 
have its United States premiere on Wednesday afternoon, 
March 22. This opera by England’s most distinguished con- 
temporary composer will be conducted by Stanley Chapple. 
Sponsored by the Public Schools of Normandy, Missouri. 


Community Festival. The St. Louis Music Sponsors will pre- 
sent a program of outstanding community music groups in 
the St. Louis area. The St. Louis Philharmonic Orchestra 
will share in this program, and other performing groups 
include: Mexican-American Artistic Group, Carlos E. Ca- 
macho, Director; Legend Singers, Kenneth Brown Billups, 
Director; Polish Falcon Choir and Dance Group, Leonard S. 
Kosakowski, President; Yugo-Slav Songs, Frances Cernich, 
Monday evening, March 20. 


Contemporary Music Concert—to be presented by North- 
western University Choir; University of Wichita, Kansas, 
Orchestra; and University of Iowa Woodwind Ensemble. 
Tuesday evening, March 21. 
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“Man’s Search for God”—a pageant of music and drama to be 
presented by the St. Louis Public Schools on Sunday evening, 
March 19, 


Concerts, Musical Preludes and Interludes will be provided 
by outstanding organizations from many parts of the United 
States, including: Arsenal Technical High School Chorus 
Indianapolis, Indiana; Teachers College, Columbia University 
Choral Dance Group, New York City; St. Louis County 
Orchestra and Chorus; North Texas State Teachers College 
Band, Denton, Texas; Alumni Choral Club, Anderson, Indi 
ana; North Carolina All-State Orchestra; Illinois Elementary 
School Orchestra; Illinois Student Members Chorus; Tulsa 
Boy Singers, Tulsa, Oklahoma; University of Illinois Sin 
fonietta; University of Missouri Band; Boston University 


Choral Art Society; Berkshire String Quartet of Indiana 
University; University of Southern California Madrigal 
Singers. Guest soloists will include Rose Bampton and Wil 


fred Pelletier. 

Section Meetings, Workshops, Forums and Round Tables 
devoted to various levels of music education — preschool! 
through college — as well as the special phases of music 
education including music appreciation, functional uses of 
music, international relations, musicology, contemporary 
music, films, recordings, radio, creative music, folk music, 
opera, state-wide programs, string instruction, piano instruc- 
tion for class and private teachers, school-community music 
relations and activities, student membership and student 
activities. 


Lobby Sings traditional at MENC conventions will be held 
each evening in the Jefferson Hotel. 


Social Functions include the banquet, for which the Uni- 
versity of I!linois Sinfonietta will provide the after-dinner 
musical feature, with Igor Stravinsky as guest conductor 
(Wednesday evening, March 22); a Play Party (Saturday 
night, March 18) to be sponsored by the Missouri Music 
Educators Association; and a reception and dance to be 
sponsored by the Music Education Exhibitors Association 
(Monday evening, March 20). 


Exhibits under the auspices of the Music Education Exhibi- 
tors Association—an excellent opportunity for music educa- 
tors and other interested persons to see a magnificent display 
of the “tools” of music education, including the latest develop- 
ments in materials, instruments, audio-visual equipment, etc. 


Advancement Program Leadership Conference, Saturday, 
March 18. The St. Louis convention gives opportunity for 
the third biennial conclave of the State, Division, National 
Advancement Program organizations. The National chair- 
men of Project and Curriculum Committees, and the chair- 
men of National Special Committees, will meet for prelim- 
inary planning Friday evening, March 17, at the Statler 
Hotel. The leadership conference will convene in plenary 
session on Saturday morning at the Statler Hotel Ballroom. 
This session will be followed by meetings of the individual 
Project, Curriculum and Special groups with the National 
chairmen of the respective committees presiding. 


Important: All State Chairmen of Special Projects and 
Curriculum Groups, as well as all National chairmen, Division 
chairmen and Division coordinators, are expected to be in 
attendance at this conference, which will be called to order 
promptly at 10:00 a.m. All Members of State Committees 
and any other interested persons are invited to attend, but 
should notify the headquarters office in Chicago of their 
intention to do so. 


Registration for the Advancement Program conference (and 
for the entire convention) will begin Friday, March 17, at 
2:00 p.m. at the Statler Hotel. Please note that this confer- 
ence and other special sessions scheduled for Friday, Satur- 
day and Sunday, March 17, 18, 19, precede the opening of 
the general convention program. 

National School Band, Orchestra and Vocal Association 
Board of Control, Saturday, March 18, Statler Hotel, 2:30 
p.m. and 8:00 p.m. 

State Presidents National Assembly, Statler Hotel, 
March 19 at 9:00 a.m., all day. 


Other Special Meetings will include: Music Education Re- 
search Council—Friday March 17, afternoon, Sunday March 


Sunday, 
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19, morning and afternoon (Statler Hotel); Editorial Board— 
Saturday March 18, morning and afternoon (Jefferson Hotel) ; 
Council of Past Presidents—Sunday March 19, afternoon 
(Jefferson); Music Education Exhibitors Association—Sun- 
day March 19, 3:00 p.m., business meeting (Jefferson); Stu- 
dent Members Reception—Sunday, March 19, 5:00 p.m. (Jef- 
ferson); In-and-About Club Presidents Breakfast, Tuesday, 
March 21, 7:30 am. MENC Board of Directors will meet 
Friday March 17, morning and afternoon; Saturday March 
18, morning (Jefferson). The six Division Boards will hold 
juncheon meetings during noon recess of State Presidents 
National Assembly, March 19. 

Events Scheduled for Sunday, March 19, include the Con- 
ference Breakfast at the Statler Hotel, concert by the Berk- 
shire Quartet, and University of Southern California Madrigal 
Singers (afternoon), and the presentation of the St. Louis 
Schools’ “Man’s Search for God” at the Kiel Opera House 
(evening). 

Your Program Book which you will receive at the time 
you register will give the complete details regarding sched- 
uled events. The digest of the program given on the oppo- 


site page is supplied for the convenience of members who 
wish to have the advance information, particularly in regard 
to the general plan of the program content for each day. 


Registration. The advance registration desk will open at 
2:00 p.m. Friday, March 17 in the Statler Hotel lobby. The 
registration desk at the Statler will be closed at 6:00 p.m. 
Sunday, and will reopen in the foyer of the Kiel Municipal 
Auditorium Opera House at 6:30 p.m. Monday morning, 
March 20 at 8:30 a.m. registration headquarters will open in 
the Auditorium Exhibition Hall. Closing hour for both the 
exhibits and registration headquarters will be 6:00 p.m. Mon- 
day through Thursday. 


All requests for room reservations must be sent to: Hotels 
Convention Reservation Bureau MENC, Room 304; 911 
Locust St., St. Louis 1, Mo. Information concerning the gen- 
eral program may be secured from the Conference head- 
quarters, 64 E. Jackson Blvd., Chicago 4, Ill. Information 
regarding local arrangements may be secured from: The 1950 
MENC St. Louis Convention Committee headquarters, Board 
of Education, St. Louis 1, Missouri. 


PROGRAM DIGEST 


FRIDAY MARCH 17 (Statler Hotel unless otherwise indicated) 
Advance registration beginning 2 pm « Music Ed Research 
Council 2:30 pm « Chairmen of Projects, Curriculum and 
Special Committees planning meeting preliminary to Satur- 
day session 7:30 pm « MENC Board of Directors 10:00 am 
and 2:30 pm (Jefferson Hotel) 


SATURDAY MARCH 18 (Statler Hotel unless otherwise indi- 
cated). Advance registration beginning at 9:00 am « Ad- 
vancement Program Leadership Conference for all State, 
Division and National chairmen of Projects and Curriculum 
and Special Committees and members of state committees 
10:00 am, 2:30 pm « MENC Board of Directors 11 am 
Piano Committee Luncheon 12:30 pm (De Soto Hotel) 
National School Band, Orchestra and Vocal Association 
Board of Control 2:30 pm, 8:00 pm Editorial Board 10:00 
am, 2:00 pm (Jefferson). 


SATURDAY EVENING (Statler Hotel). Play party and re- 
ception for all members of Conference and Exhibitors As- 
sociation sponsored by the Missouri Music Educators Ass'n 
9:00 pm @ Lobby Sing. 


SUNDAY MARCH 19 (Statler Hotel unless otherwise indicated). 
Registration beginning at 9:00 am « Conference Breakfast 
honoring the MENC Founders 8:00 am « State Presidents 
National Assembly 9:00 am, 2:30 pm « Music Education 
Research Council 10:00 am, 2:30 pm @ Church services in 
the church of your choice. 


SUNDAY MIDDAY. MENC Division Board Luncheons (12:30 
pm)—California-Western, Northwest and Southwestern at 
the Jefferson. Eastern, North Central, Southern at the Stat- 
ler @ Council of Past Presidents 3 pm (Jefferson) « Music 
Ed. Exhibitors Ass’n business meeting and election 3:00 pm 
(Jefferson) « Concert—Berkshire Quartet of University of 
Indiana, and University of Southern California Madrigal 
Singers (Jefferson) « Student Members Reception 5:00 pm 
(Jefferson) « Phi Mu Alpha Sinfonia Buffet 6:00 pm 
Registration desk closes at Statler at 6:00 pm and opens at 
Opera House foyer, Kiel Municipal Auditorium 6:30 pm. 


SUNDAY EVENING (Opera House, Kiel Municipal Auditorium). 
“Man’s Search for God” a pageant of music and drama 
presented by St. Louis Public Schools 8:00 pm « Lobby 
Sing 10:00 pm (Jefferson). 


MONDAY MARCH 20 MORNING (Kiel Municipal Auditorium 
unless otherwise indicated): Registration in Exhibition Hall 
beginning at 8:30 am « Exhibits of materials and equip- 
ment, auspices Music Ed. Exhibitors Ass’n, open 8:30 am 
until 6:00 pm « First General Session 9:00 am (Opera 
House) @ Section meetings under auspices of MENC Proj- 
ects and Curriculum and Special Committees 10:45 am— 
Folk Music, Functional Music, International Relations, 
Junior High, Music Appreciation, Piano, Preschool, Record- 
ings, String Instruction—Teacher Education. 


MONDAY MIDDAY (Statler). Joint luncheon meetings (12:30 


pm): Northwest and Eastern Divisions, Southwestern and 
Missouri Music Educators Ass’n, Southern aid California- 
Western. 


MONDAY AFTERNOON. Audio-Visual Aids 2:30 pm (Opera 
House). Student Members Rehearsal 4:00 pm (Assembly 
Room 2, Auditorium) @ Christiansen Choral School Tea 4:30 
pm + American Institute of Normal Methods Dinner 6:00 
pm (De Soto). 


MONDAY BVENING (Opera House). Community Festival 
resented by the St. Louis Music Sponsors 8:00 pm « Ex- 
xitors party complimentary to all members of the Con- 
ference 10:00 pm (Jefferson) « Lobby Sing 10:30 pm (Jef- 
ferson). 


| 
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TUESDAY MORNING (Kiel Municipal Auditorium unless other- 
wise indicated). Registration 8:30 am Exhibits open 8:30 


am to 6:00 pm @ In-and-About Clubs Breakfast for officers 
of all I & A Clubs sponsored by I & A Chicago Club 7:30 
am (Lenox Hotel) e Section meetings 9:00 am auspices 
Projects and Curriculum and Special Committees—College 
and University, Contemporary Music, Creative Music, Ele- 


mentary Music, Junior College, Musicology, Pre-school, 
Radio, School-Community and State-wide, String Instruction 
—Music Trades e General Session 10:45 am (Opera House). 


TUESDAY MIDDAY. Luncheons: 
Music, New England States, Eastman School of Music, 
Teachers College, Columbia Univ., Northwestern Univ., Illi- 
nois Wesleyan Univ., Univ. of Michigan. 


TUESDAY AFTERNOON (Kiel Municipal Auditorium). Special 
Session—Professional and Trade Relationships—conducted 
by Mus. Ed. Exhibitors Ass’n 2:30 pm (Opera House) 
Section and Group Meetings 3:30 pm: Creative Music—Stu- 
dent Composition, Elementary, Functional, International Re- 
lations, Music Appreciation, Musicology, Music Rooms and 
Equipment, Opera, Piano, Television @ Junior-Senior High 
School 4:00 pm (Opera House) « Student Members Re- 
hearsal 4:30 pm @ Council of Past Presidents 4:30 pm. 


TUESDAY DINNERTIME. Student Members Banquet 6:00 pm 
+ Music Ed. Exhibitors Ass’n Dinner 6:00 pm (Statler) 
Wisconsin School Music Ass’n Dinner (Black Forest Res- 
taurant) 5:30 pm. 


TUESDAY EVENING (Opera House). Contemporary Music 
Concert: Northwestern University A Cappella Chorus, Uni- 
versity of Wichita Kansas Orchestra; University of Iowa 
Ensemble 8:00 pm « Lobby Sing 10:30 pm (Jefferson). 


WEDNESDAY MORNING (Kiel Municipal Auditorium unless 
otherwise indicated). Registration 8:30 am « Exhibits open 
from 8:30 am to 6:00 pm © Music Education Research Coun- 
cil Breakfast 7:30 am (Jefferson) « General Session 9:00 am 
(Opera House) © MENC Business Meeting 10:45 am 
Elementary Music 10:30 am « Section and Group Meetings 
11:00 am—College and University, Contemporary, Creative, 
Films, Junior College, Piano, Senior High, String Instruc- 
tion Problems, Teacher Education. 


WEDNESDAY MIDDAY. National 
12:30 pm @ Sorority Luncheon. 


WEDNESDAY AFTERNOON (Kiel Municipal Auditorium un- 
less otherwise indicated). Special Session “Music Education 
as a Profession” 1:30 pm «*Elementary Music 2:00 pm 
Britten’s “Let’s Make an Opera” 3:00 pm presented by 
Normandy, Mo., Public Schools, Stanley Chapple conducting 
+ In-and-About Club Officers Conference 4:30 pm @ Student 
Member Rehearsal 5:00 pm. 


WEDNESDAY EVENING (Jefferson). 
7:00 pm Lobby Sing 10:30 pm. 


THURSDAY MORNING (Kiel Municipal Auditorium unless 
otherwise indicated). Registration 8:30 am « Exhibits 8:30 
am until 6:00 pm General Session “Music for Everybody” 
under the auspices of MENC Project Committee School- 


Oberlin Conservatory of 


Music Camp Luncheon 


Conference Banquet 


Community Music Relations and State-wide Programs 
9:00 am. 
THURSDAY MIDDAY. Luncheon and business meeting: 


Illinois Music Educators Association (De Soto) e Louisiana 
Music Educators Ass’n Luncheon. 


THURSDAY AFTERNOON (Kiel Municipal Auditorium). Gen- 
eral Session 2:30 pm « MENC Business Meeting 3:30 pm. 


THURSDAY EVENING (Opera House). Concert by St. Louis 
Symphony Orchestra, Vladimir Golschmann, conductor. 
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LOUIS G. LaMAIR 


ness, and public is widely recognized. The days 

when businessmen paid little attention to educa- 
tors and educators felt they had little in common 
with businessmen are fortunately passing. Both 
groups now know that they depend upon each other 
for the accomplishment of their objectives. 

The growing awareness of its responsibility to the 
field of music education led the music industry to 
form the American Music Conference, familiarly 
known as the AMC, in the summer of 1947. Its pri- 
mary function is to help other groups—and especially 
educators—to advance the place of music in Ameri- 
can life. The music industry knows that the basis of 
its existence is a sound and progressive interest in 
music throughout American life, and that it owes its 
full support to those forces that are working on be- 
half of music in this country. 

This is an example of the enlightened self-interest 
that has become more and more characteristic of 
American enterprise. We know that the welfare of 
every group depends upon the well-being of the 
whole country. To assure continued and growing 
prosperity for the music industry, we must strength- 
en and build the musical foundation of the American 
people. 

There are many precedents for this practice of 
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How AMC coordinates all factors 
to expedite movement to give music 
a fuller place in American life 
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The Music Industry Enlists 
in Music Service 


THE President of the American Music Con- 

ference, an industry-supported service organiza- 

tion, tells how his organization works for the 
music educator. 


business building a better basis for its future through 
support of public-service activity. The thousands of 
business firms that support the great work of the 
National Safety Council, for instance, know that 
their investment will contribute to the welfare of 
the nation, including their employees and their cus- 
tomers. The life insurance business worked to sell 
War Bonds to help avoid inflation; the metal-using 
industries gave their support to the government’s 
scrap-salvage drives; the paper industry finances 
much of the fight against forest fires; the dairy and 
cereal industries have been doing a great service in 
spreading information about proper nutrition. 

So the AMC has been working with the knowledge 
that the best means of assuring the future of the 
music industry is to contribute to the welfare of the 
American people by increasing musical opportunity. 

In a field where there are many long-existing or- 
ganizations having definite and worthy functions— 
all aimed at advancing music in America—the AMC 
fills an important and long-needed purpose. With 
the funds made available by the music industry, it 
has developed a staff of full-time specialists and pro- 
fessional consultants, affording the skills, time, and 
resources that have never been available to the 
largely volunteer-manned and budget-limited organi- 
zations that have been serving so admirably for 
many years. The primary purpose of the AMC is to 
use these resources and skills to make the work of 
such other groups more effective and to expedite 
their programs. In this way, not only does AMC 
avoid overlapping the functions of other organiza- 
tions, but it is making their work more effective— 
and gives the joint effect of the work of all groups 
much faster impetus toward the mutual objective of 
more musical activity for more people. 

As part of this purpose, AMC has enabled the 
Music Educators National Conference to carry out 
several projects that the educators’ group has long 
had on its list of objectives. The availability of the 
work thus completed is of benefit to everyone con- 
cerned with the future of musical education in Amer- 
ica, and therefore accomplished an important objec- 
tive of AMC. 

We are operating along the systematic and sound 
lines known to be effective in getting things done in 
a nation where the people determine their own habits, 
tastes, institutions, and interests. We recognize that 
if music is to find a greater place in the lives of the 
people, it must first be consciously desired by the 
people themselves, and then made available to them 
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ir an attractive manner, under favorable circum- 
stances and with the proper incentives to continue 
their interest. 

The nation-wide study of musical activities, tastes, 
interests, and desires that AMC conducted in 1947 
showed clearly that the starting point for all our 
efforts to make music a rewarding part of more 
people’s lives must be concentrated among school- 
age children. Music is not only an interest that 
catches one’s attention best before the many prob- 
lems of adulthood compete for interest; but, since 
it must be learned, it can find a suitable climate most 
readily as part of the total learning experience—dur- 
ing the school years. It is not surprising that our 
survey showed that the most fruitful years for intro- 
ducing a person to musical activity are between 
seven and ten, and that few people ever take up 
music for the first time after they pass age fifteen. 

This, of course, is well known to music educators. 
The MENC has for many years emphasized the im- 
portance of school-time musical experience in the 
total musical character of our people. That is why 
AMC’s efforts involve putting impetus, support, and 
resources behind the work of the music educators, 
both on a national level and in communities through- 
out the country. 

To understand how AMC has been adding effec- 
tiveness to music educators’ work on behalf of music 
education, it is important to understand how AMC 
functions. 

The national headquarters office is headed by an 
executive secretary, William A. Mills, who directs a 
staff of three field men recruited from the field of 
music education, and a clerical and stenographic 
crew. The services and counsel of a public relations 
organization augment the staff with skills and activi- 
ties directed toward building public opinion for more 
adequate music education and disseminating infor- 
mation. Directing this activity is a Board of Trus- 





tees of eleven representatives of all segments of the 
music industry that support the AMC. 
The three major areas of AMC’s activity are: 


(1) Informing the public about the place of music in chil- 
dren’s education, and in adult education, and stimulating 
action in support of expanded music curricula. 


(2) Working with other organizations to set up courses of 
action; providing materials such as how-to-do-it manuals, 
literature, and a color sound slidefilm for use of these groups 
locally. 

(3) Providing the help and experience of a field staff re- 
cruited from the music education field, to help steer local and 
regional organizations in developing music education pro- 
gtams and working for expanded music curricula. 


Though only Point Two specifically points to 
support of other groups, including the MENC, both 
the first and the third are essentially aimed at ex- 
pediting the work being done by others—music edu- 
cators, parent-teacher organizations, music clubs, 
service organizations, and other groups. For in- 
stance, the great volume of material that AMC has 
placed in national magazines, newspapers, slidefilms, 
on public platforms, and over radio and television 
has already helped to create a far more favorable 
atmosphere for adequate music curricula than has 
ever been enjoyed before. The work of the field 
specialists has helped get active local support in 
many areas for music education more quickly and 
more concentratedly than before. In every case, the 
educational and local community aspects of the work 
have been under the guidance or direction of the 
music educators and civic leaders concerned. 


AMC has no “program” that it seeks to set up in 
the schools and communities of the nation. It is 
helping the schools and communities make realities. 
of the programs they themselves want and need, but 
have been slow in getting because they lacked the 
stimulus and assistance we are now able to provide. 

[A future article by Mr. LaMair in the Music Epucators 


JouRNAL will describe how AMC’s efforts are enhancing the work 
of music educators in their local areas. ] 


Foster Studio-— 48 


VIRGINIA STATE STRING ORCHESTRA 


THE success of the Sixth Annual State String Orchestra, 
sponsored by the Virginia Music Educators Association, is 
another example of the fact that sustained effort on behalf of 
the stringed instruments is bearing fruit. The Virginia orchestra, 
shown above in one of its sessions in the Thomas Jefferson 
High School, Richmond, drew 108 players from fourteen schools. 
Elizabeth A. H. Green, University of Michigan, served as guest 
conductor, and Wendell Sanderson, director of music, Richmond 
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Public Schools, was chairman. Mr. Sanderson writes: “The 
fact that this was the ‘Sixth Annual’ indicates that our program 
has been going longer even than the recent concerted effort of 
MENC to give the needed emphasis to strings. . . . The cultiva- 
tion of strings is not a hopeless task as some would have us 
believe. If the orchestra is given a real job to do, in the way 
of musical production—with adequate facilities and. leadership— 
it will be equally as popular as the band.” 
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Looking For Variety 


A new composition has been added to this increasingly popular series 


SCRAMBLED OPERA 


By Don Wilson 


Opera gets some good natured kidding in this amusing work. Principals, chorus 
and orchestra disagree about which opera should be given and as a result each 
group finally does the one of its choice — all at the same time! However, through 
a lyrical miracle, plus Mr. Wilson’s ingenuity, this hilarious production number 
makes excellent musical sense. Chorus parts (S.A.T.B.) are optional but in- 


crease the entertainment value. 


“BY” Orch. (Optional Chorus part included)...................0000 $4.50 
“C” Orch. (Optional Chorus part included)...................00000 3.50 
Piano Cond. .75 Parts, each = .35 


Extra Optional Chorus Parts —G1834, each  .16 





Previously Published 
A MUSICAL TOURNAMENT 


Arranged by Don Wilson 


The familiar theme from Haydn’s “Surprise Sympony” is skillfully parodied and presented 
as it might have been written in the musical styles of Gounod, Brahms, Johann Strauss and 
Gershwin. 

“B" Orch. $5.00 Piane Cond. $1.00 

“C" Orch. 4.00 Parts, each 50 





DAWES’ MELODY PLAYED AROUND THE WORLD 
By Gen. Chas. G. Dawes 
Arranged by Don Wilson 
The famous “Dawes’ Melody” as it would sound if played, in characteristic fashion, on board 
ship, at a London tea dance, in Egypt, in Ireland and hack in the U.S.A. 


“B" Orch. $5.00 Piano Cond. $1.00 
“C" Orch. 4.00 Parts, each .50 





MARCH OF THE LITTLE TIN SOLDIERS 


By Gabriel Pierne 
Arranged by Don Wilson 





The central theme is the flirtation of the toy soldier and the French Doll. The score contains 
complete instructions for an optional dance for either solo or group performance, and also 
extra parts for a “Melody Band”, consisting of Bh Clarolet, Harmonica, Bells, Violin, Xylo- 
phone or other instruments in C, and Drums. 
“B" Orch. $4.00 Piano Cond. 75 
“C" Orch. 3.00 Parts, each 35 
All Prices Net 


REMICK MUSIC CORPORATION . 619 WEST 54th STREET » NEW YORK 19, N. Y. ee 
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e Traveled Abroad 


JANE WALLACE 


F ANYONE had told me last fall that within the year | 

would have gone abroad, participated in an internation- 

al music festival, and toured five European countries, 
I wouldn’t have believed him. That seemed a distant 
dream that could not be realized, at least not any time 
in the immediate future. In fact, it continued to seem 
a wonderful dream until we made our first stop outside 
the United States—at Gander, Newfoundland. That is 
where our adventure really began—an adventure so great 
and wonderful that at times I myself can scarcely believe 
it occurred. 

It seems that I am getting ahead of myself. To be 
accurate, I must start at the very beginning. Our group, 
the Ouachita Parish High School Choir of Monroe, 
Louisiana, had been formed several years ago by our 
director, Velma Nichols Willey. The choir was a part 
of our regular school work, and we met together once a 
day, Monday through Friday, for an hour. We had sung 
for various clubs and civic organizations and on school 
programs; we participated in district and state music 
festivals, and our spring concert was an annual event 
in Monroe. This seemed to be our regular routine, year 
in and year out. 

Then, suddenly, something happened which came as a 
shock to all of us choir members. We received an in- 
vitation to participate in the International Eisteddfod at 
Llangollen, Wales. 

To describe the effect of this invitatior upon our group 
is an impossibility. We entered our work with new eag- 
erness and enthusiasm. We knew little about Wales 
and even less about the Eisteddfod, but never were there 
more willing students. With the aid of history books and 
encyclopedias we learned much. We even thought we 
had learned to pronounce some of those strange-looking 
words; but, after hearing the Welsh people speak, we 
found that we were quite wrong. 

It would have been impossible for a group as large 
as ours to make such a trip, since our choir is composed 
of about seventy-five members. Therefore, it was de- 
cided that the ensemble—a group of seventeen selected 
from the choir at the beginning of the year—should go. 





The Chamber of Commerce saw to it that the money 


. 


was raised. Subscription concerts were given, and do- 
nations were solicited and received from various people 
throughout the state. 

At last, we were on our way. We traveled by train 
from Monroe to New York. From there, we made a 
trans-Atlantic flight, stopping in Boston; Gander, New- 
foundland; Shannon, Ireland, and, at last, London. 


Readers will remember that the May-June 1949 issue of the JouRNAL (page 
52) carried the report of the MENC Committee on International Relations 
to the effect that seventeen high school students from the Ouachita Parish 
High School, Monroe, Louisiana, were to represent the United States at 
the International Music Festival (or Eisteddfod) in Llangollen, Wales, June 
14-19. The ‘‘wonderful story’’ of the Festival, and of the entire trip, here 
appears «s written by Jane Wallace, winner of first place in the pianists’ com- 
petition at Llangollen. Miss Wallace has also composed several numbers, 
and, it might be added, seems to have a flair for journalism, too. 
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Returning from the Eisteddfod at Llangollen, 
Wales, the Ensemble from the Ouachita Parish 
High School Choir (Monroe, Louisiana) visits 
Prince Albert Memorial, Kensington Gardens, 
London. Pan American World Airways photo 


When we arrived in London for the first time, we 
noticed particularly the neatness of the homes. Each 
home, no matter how small or humble, had its garden 
ablaze with flowers. It was a pleasure to behold the long 
rows of neatly-curtained houses and trimmed hedges. 

Almost immediately, we began our journey to Llan- 
gollen. From Paddington Station we traveled on a slow, 
rather uncomfortable train. Passing through the English 
countryside, we saw many groups playing cricket. Since 
we were very eager to learn of things typical of England, 
we managed to find an obliging Englishman who was 
willing to explain the game to our satisfaction. 

Llangollen was so different from anything we had ever 
seen, or imagined, that it literally took our breath away. 
It was a combination of all the storybook lands. Every- 
thing seemed to be in miniature except the mountains. 
Even the River Dee, which ran through the town, seemed 
in proportion to all of this smallness. 

I’m sure the thing you are most interested in is the 
Eisteddfod itself. I must admit that we had no idea of 
what to expect. We all had our own particular versions 
of what it should. be like. It so happened that the 
grounds of the Eisteddfod were reminiscent of a circus 
with one large tent, the Marquee, and numerous smaller 
ones representing such things as United Nations, British 
Consul, Rotary International, and various newspapers. 

As we entered the grounds, we saw two rows of 
flags representing the countries participating in the 
Eisteddfod. They were very colorful and added greatly 
to the festive atmosphere. [TURN THE PAGE| 
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Study Music This Summer at 
NORTHWESTERN UNIVERSITY F 


.... on the shore of Lake Michigan 
30 minutes from Chicago’s Loop 





Enjoy the vacation atmosphere of lakeshore campus and quiet be 
suburb. 

Profit from concerts of the famous Chicago Symphony Orchestra in th 
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Scott Hall. * 

Study under distinguished artist members of the University faculty. a 

Earn credit from a wide selection of courses toward a degree of Iz 
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Write to the Registrar, School of Music, Northwestern University, Wz 


Evanston, Illinois, for further information. 
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Perhaps the most interesting thing about the Eis- 
teddfod was the variety of nationalities represented. 
There were representatives from France, Norway, 
Sweden, Scotland, Ireland, England, Austria, Germany, 
and Spain. A group from Czechoslovakia was pro- 
grammed, but was unable to attend. 

Of all the groups, the most colorful was the Spanish. 
When its members first arrived in Llangollen, they 
danced across the bridge and through the streets in the 
brilliant costumes of their native land. In the folk dance 
competition, the Spaniards walked off with the five high- 
' est places, and the Spanish San Sebastian Choir won 
first prize in a competition for women’s voices. 

The Marquee, where most of the competition took 
| place, could seat about six thousand people. The large 
platform in front was covered with flowers at all times, 
and the decorative scheme was red, white, and blue. Even 
though we realized that these were also the colors of the 
British flag, we couldn’t help being a bit homesick. 

The competition took place during the day; at night 
there were concerts in the Marquee. So much interest 
’ was taken that it was always filled, and there were many 
people sitting outside listening to the music over the 
public-address system. 

At home we had sung for rather large audiences, but 
there is nothing that can be compared to the thrill of 
singing before an audience of well over six thousand. 
We wanted to do our very best for all these people— 
because we were, to them, the United States of America. 
Our music was new and different to these people. It had 
the carefree, unrestricted quality that so many people 
associate with our nation. We were the bearers of a new 
type of music to the Welsh people. 

We re-entered London—and life became a maze of all 
the wonderful places there and in the surrounding area. 
We saw Buckingham Palace, Scotland Yard, West- 


minster Abbey, the changing of the horse guards, St. 
Paul’s Cathedral, the Tower of London, and the crown 
jewels, to mention just a few things. We spent an en- 
joyable afternoon at Stratford-on-Avon, the birthplace 
of Shakespeare. 

After traveling across the English Channel by night 
steamer, we reached Holland. There, among many places, 
we visited the Peace Palace, the Isle of Markham, and a 
number of museums. Among the many famous paintings 
we viewed was Rembrandt’s “The Night Watch.” 

Next came Brussels. There we marveled at the Palace 
of Justice, St. Gudele’s Cathedral, the grave of the un- 
known warrior—and, outside of Brussels, the country- 
side where the battle of Waterloo was fought. 

Nothing is as wonderful as Paris in the Spring. Paris 
was, to me, the highlight of the whole trip. We saw the 
things you’d dream of seeing when in Paris: the Eiffel 
Tower, the Arch of Triumph, Napoleon’s home and 
tomb, the Cathedral of Notre Dame, the Palace of Ver- 
sailles. But Paris is so much more than the things you 
see or do there. There is a wonderful spirit of gaiety 
there that makes you glad you're alive. Paris isn’t a 
city ; it’s a spirit that surrounds a city. 

And then—home. I can’t describe my appreciation 
for my trip away, but I will say that one of the happiest 
times of my life was the moment we sighted the land 
that was the United States of. America. 

Because of the kindness of Former Governor James 
A. Noe, we were able to extend our trip an extra day 
and stay over in New York. While we were there, we 
sang over NBC—another thrilling experience. 

No matter how long we live, or what we do with our 
lives, I know that all of us will remember the experience 
we've had. In years to come, we will often refer to the 
summer of ’49—that wonderful summer we traveled 
abroad. 


Western Music in Japan 


HE FOUNDATION for Western musical culture in 
even was laid about seventy years ago with the 

formation of an Institute for Musical Research for 
the study and dissemination of Occidental music. Japan 
had emerged not long before from centuries of seclusion, 
and the government under Emperor Meiji sought to 
acquire the best the Occidental world had to offer, in- 
cluding all phases of Western culture. 

Among the far-sighted Japanese of that day was Shuzi 
Izawa, who returned from the United States, where he 
had been sent for training, enthusiastic in the cause of 
Western music. Largely due to his efforts, the Institute 
was founded, and he became its first director. 

In 1880 Luther Whiting Mason, an American musi- 
cian and teacher under whom Izawa had studied, ac- 
cepted the Japanese government’s invitation to assist in 
establishing the Institute on a sound basis. Mason, who 
is often called “The Father of Western Music in Japan,” 
remained three years during which the Institute was 
reorganized as an Academy. Ultimately, it became the 
government-sponsored Tokyo Academy of Music. En- 
rollment was limited by strict entrance requirements, and 
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to be graduated from it was assurance of high musical 
standing. 

The Academy grew and an orchestra was formed with 
foreign conductors to lead it. It remained the country’s 
only full-scale symphonic institution until twenty years 
ago when the Japan Philharmonic Orchestra, a private 
organization, was established. The Philharmonic, cur- 
rently Japan’s principal orchestra, has managed to sur- 
vive through many trying periods. It was organized by 
Hidemaro Konoye, brother of the late Prince Fuminaro 
Konoye, former premier who committed suicide after 
Japan’s defeat. 

Konoye conducted the orchestra nearly ten years, as- 
sisted at times by guest conductors. He left Japan in 
1936 for Germany, where he stayed until after the sur- 
render. During most of the time he was gone, the Phil- 
harmonic was under the direction of Joseph Rosenstock, 
formerly of Vienna and a Metropolitan Opera conductor 
for a brief time before the war. Rosenstock was ousted 
before the end of the fighting but resumed conductorship 
of the Philharmonic after the surrender. Its standard of 
performance was raised to a high level under his guid- 
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; ance, and he introduced much new work—although none 
H by American composers. In 1946, Rosenstock left 
Japan and was replaced by two Japanese he had trained. 

Henry Hadley, former conductor of the Manhattan 
Symphony Orchestra, is the only American ever to con- 
duct the Philharmonic. He came to Japan fifteen years 

ago as guest conductor and introduced some. American 
compositions, including a few of his own. 

Musical activities were severely regimented during the 
war. Presentation of Western music, other than that of 
German or Italian origin, was prohibited, and efforts 
made to supplant Western influence with Japanese 
music, especially militaristic music. 

The head of the Japan Musical Culture Association 
held the honorary rank of major general and dominated 
Japanese music. With defeat of the Axis powers came 
the end of the Nazi-patterned Japan Musical Culture 
Association and the return of musical freedom. 

Four avenues have been used to introduce American 
music to the Japanese during the Occupation: (1) live 
concerts, most of them in the Tokyo area; (2) recorded 
concerts accompanied by lectures delivered by Clarence 
Davies, music officer for General MacArthur’s Civil In- 
formation and Education Section, or Ernest Satow, his 
assistant; (3) radio programs over Broadcasting Cor- 
poration of Japan’s two nation-wide networks, and (4) 
record concerts at the seventeen Information Centers 
operated by CIE. 

While Davies, a prewar music critic for the Japan 
Advertiser, is primarily concerned with introducing 
American music to Japanese audiences, he encourages 
also the performance of all types of Western music, 
both contemporary and classical. When he first came 
to Japan thirty years ago, practically no American music 
was heard. Currently, hundreds of bands play through- 
out the country, and a number of fine symphony con- 
certs are heard in Tokyo, Osaka, and other major cities. 
Last year more than fifty performances presenting 
contemporary American music were played in Tokyo, 
and this vear the number probably will be doubled. In 
addition, many thousands of Japanese attend record 
concerts organized and conducted by CIE’s Music 
Department, and other thousands flock to record con- 
certs at the CIE Information Centers. 

The first American operetta performed in Japan after 
the surrender was Gian-Carlos Menotti’s Old Maid and 
The Thief. It was well received by the Japanese dur- 
ing a seven-day run in Tokyo. Henry Hadley’s opera, 
Bianca, is scheduled by the Fujiwara Opera Company. 
And Atsumori, a cantata composed by Charles W. 
Lawrence after he visited Japan before the war, is in 
rehearsal and will be staged in both Tokyo and Osaka. 








During the past eighteen months, the works of thirty- 
six American composers have been presented by Japa- 
nese musicians. These include George Gershwin’s Rhap- 
sody in Blue, the music of Aaron Copland’s ballet, 
Appalachian Spring, Wallingford Riegger’s Piano- 
Violin-Cello Trio, and Roy Harris’ Third Symphony. 
Other American composers whose works have been 
presented are Samuel Barber, Theodore Chanler, Charles 
Griffes, Charles Ives, Richard Hageman, Jerome Kern, 
Sigmund Romberg, Cole Porter, Rudolf Friml, Quincy 
Porter, Edward MacDowell, Leonard Bernstein, Walter 
Piston, Norman Lockwood, Deems Taylor, David van 
Vactor, Douglas Moore, Harrison Kerr, Vincent Persi- 
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THIS article comprises the essence of Informa- 
tion Bulletin No. 15 published by the Public 
Information Office, General Headquarters, Far 
East Command and released to the Music Edu- 
cators Journal through courtesy of the Public 
Information Officer, Colonel M. P. Echols. 
The material is of special interest as a supple- 
ment to the article “Music in Japan” by Yoshio 
Hirooka, which appeared on page 34 of the 
November-December 1949 issue of the Journal. 











chetti, Eric Delamarter, Daniel Gregory Mason, Godfrey 
Turner, Bernard Wagenaar, Elie Siegmeister, Randall 
Thompson, Norman Dello Joio, Arthur Foote, Amy 
Wood Finden, and Edward Burlingame Hill. 

Radio has done much to spread Western music, espe- 
cially in the larger cities. Rural Japan, however, still 
prefers the purely Japanese type of musical entertain- 
ment. A recent survey, which requested listeners té 
send in their preferences, disclosed that the average 
Japanese prefers Japanese music but enjoys some West- 
ern music of the lighter variety. Symphonic programs 
are popular mostly in the metropolitan areas. Jazz is not 
popular generally, but has its adherents when melodic 
and tuneful. Out-and-out cacophony, such as is heard 
in hot jazz numbers, is not liked. 

The Radio Unit of the Civil Information and Edu- 
cation Section works closely with the Broadcasting Cor- 
poration of Japan, the single Japanese broadcasting 
agency, in an endeavor to present suitable music pro- 
grams. These include shows featuring numerous West- 
ern-style, classical music presentations. 

Before the war, Tokyo had a heavy concert season. 
Foreign and Japanese musicians appeared in a variety 
of recitals and concerts. World-famous artists began 
appearing in Japan in 1921 and continued until about 
ten years ago, when political and exchange conditions 
made it either difficult or unprofitable. Among these 
artists were Mischa Elman, Zimbalist, Kreisler, Schu- 
mann-Heink, Benno Moissevitch, Mischa Levitski, Pi- 
astro and Mirovitch, Edward Johnson, Chaliapin, Toti 
del Monte, Arthur Rubinstein, Godowsky, Ignatz Fried- 
man, Heifetz, Piatigorsky, Emanuel Fuermann, Galli 
Curci, and Jacques Thibaut. Dancers who performed in 
Japan included Anna Pavlowa, Ruth Page, Ruth St. 
Denis and Ted Shawn, Harold Kreutzberg, L’ Argentina, 
and La Merie. 

As far back as thirty years ago, a resident Italian 
formed a small company and presented a number of 
Italian operas. Twenty years ago, the first foreign 
troupe arrived from Italy and gave successful perform- 
ances. They returned several times. A troupe of White 
Russians also visited Japan and staged a number of 
operas. These performances stimulated wide interest 
and some of the younger Japanese singers, after com- 
pleting training in Japan, went abroad for further 
study. Most of them went to Italy, where they made 
appearances in the smaller companies. Among them 
was Yoshie Fujiwara, who became Japan’s first 
operatic tenor. Ten years ago Fujiwara formed his own 
opera company and since has produced Carmen, Travi- 
ata, La Boheme, Madame Butterfly, Pagliacci and Caval- 
leria Rusticana. Although now past fifty, he still ap- 
pears, usually in the leading role. [TO THIRTY-SEVEN | 
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Recent and Successful Educational Music 


for band 


Grieg-Cailliet — O° Life with Splendor 


full 3.00, symphonic 5.00 


Cailliet, L. — American Holiday—overture 


full 5.00, symphonic 8.00 


for orchestra 


Gesensway. L. — Five Russian Melodies 


Score 4.50, Orch. parts 7.50 


Wagner. Joseph — The Ballad of Brotherhood 


Score 2.00, Orch. parts 3.50 


for chorus 


Grieg-Cailliet — O° Life with Splendor (SATB & SSAA) aiiceieieama ae 
(band acct. published—see above) 

Wagner, Joseph — The Ballad of Brotherhood (SATB) . ~— 
(orch. acct. published—see above) 

Matthews, H. A. — Night Song at Amalfi (SSA) . ——o 

Matthews. H. A. — All Suddenly the Wind Comes Soft (SSA) .- scaonicicias 

Timmings, Wm. T. — God of Grace & God of Glory (SATB) ............................ 18 

Timmings, Wri. T. — Come Down, O Love Divine (SATB anthem) - nant 

Smetana-Elkan — Dance of the Comedians (SATB, SSA, TTBB) ................... 18 


(Sample copies of chorus music sent on request) 


ELKAN-VOGEL CO., 


1716 Sansom Street 


INC. 


Philadelphia 3, Pa. 








CHARMING 


Operettas 


Based On Well-Known Fairy Tales 


THE SELFISH GIANT. An Oscar Wilde 
Fairy Tale adapted for the primary 
grades by Vivian Merrill Young. The 
sun refuses to shine, the cold north 
wind blows, and the flowers will not 
lift their dainty heads until the Selfish 
Giant gives the children permission to 
play in his garden. Vocal score with 
piano accompaniment, dialogue and 
stage directions. Price 60 cents. 


WHO STOLE THE TARTS? A musical 
play in one act for elementary grades 
y Maude Orita Wallace. It is the 
birthday of the King of Hearts. The 
queen makes a special kind of tarts 
that the king likes. They are stolen. 
The Jack-O’-Hearts confesses that he 
stole the tarts. Time: About one hour 
Vocal score with piano accompaniment 
and fuil directions Price 60 cents 


THE FARMER IN THE DELL. A musical 
play in one act for elementary grades 
By Lillian Cervenka A series of 
imaginary episodes that could happen 
in a child's idea of a secret dell. The 
action is preceded with a few com- 
ments by a commentator and a song 
by the chorus. Vocal score with piano 
accompaniment and full directions. 

Price 60 cents. 


THE MAID AND THE GOLDEN SLIP- 
PER (Cinderella) An operetta for 
upper grades in treble voices By 
Claude Davis Richardson. From the 
well-known fairy tale with tuneful 
music and charming dances. Time of 
performance: 1 hour, 30 minutes. 
Vocal score price 75 cents. Manager's 
guide price $1.00. Orchestra parts on 
rental only $12.00 


WRITE FOR COMPLETE OPERETTA 
CATALOGUE 


he 
WILLI 
Music (Co. 


124 East Fourth Street 


Cincinnati 1, Ohio 
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No operas were performed during the war. But a 
revival has begun, and Traviata was presented early in 
the Occupation by the Fujiwara Company under direc- 
tion of a German light opera conductor now a resident 
in Japan. Traviata was followed by Pagliacci, Caval- 
leria, Carmen, La Tosca and Tannhauser. A new rival 
group, Nagato Miho Opera Troupe, was formed more 
recently and has produced Madame Butterfly success- 
fully, following it with Beethoven's Fidelio, La Boheme, 
and many repeat presentations of Butterfly. Both com- 


panies performed in the country’s larger cities and have 
been attracting larger audiences, both Japanese and for- 
eign, than before the war. 

The Nagato Miho Troupe presented Gilbert and Sul- 
livan’s Mikado, banned before the war because it was 
disrespectful to the Emperor, for the first time in Japan 
in 1947. The performance was limited to Allied per- 
sonnel, but a year later it was shown to Japanese, who 
packed one of Tokyo’s largest theaters and were highly 
amused. [CONTINUED ON PAGE FORTY-FIVE] 


Displaced Persons Arpeggio 


JAMES A. RYBERG 


USICIANS KNOW that an “arpeggio” is a special 
MV technique used in playing a chord—the consecu- 

tive sounding of each note, beginning with the 
lowest and continuing to the highest, and sustaining each 
until all are blended together in harmony. 

The lives of four Latvian displaced musicians who will 
soon arrive in the United States closely resemble what 
could be called a life-style. “arpeggio.” Because one 
“note,” or job as a music teacher, was “‘sounded,” three 
others will blend with it soon in a North Carolina city. 
And, this “arpeggio” of jobs will produce a chorus of 
overtones. 

First “note” in the life-style “arpeggio” was struck 
last February when the Rev. Mr. J. D. Sheppard, pastor 
of Ascension Lutheran Church in Shelby, North Caro- 
lina, signed a displaced persons’ resettlement form. He 
asked the National Lutheran Council to bring to this 
country a DP piano teacher, “under middle age, from 
twenty-five to thirty-five, if possible.” Further ampli- 
fying his request, the clergyman asked for a woman 
pianist, “with personality,” one who would be “attractive 
to children, since she will work with the children in the 
church and teach them piano.” 

The assurance also specified that the musician “know 
how to direct a children’s choir,” and be able to use the 
English language well enough to teach. In return for 
this work, the teacher would receive from the church 
fifteen dollars weekly in salary to start, plus room and 
board. However, the assurance also promised, “All she 
makes teaching piano, which should be about $125 a 
month, will be hers.” 

In the opinion of the Lutheran Church’s European 
DP resettlement staff, Velta R. Ilsters, a Latvian, best 
fitted the description on the pastor’s resettlement form. 
Lutheran DP workers in Europe learned that Miss 
Ilsters had studied piano in a Riga, Latvia, conservatory ; 
that she had directed displaced children’s choirs in a DP 
camp in Bavaria. She received highest recommendation 
from the camp’s director, V. Karitons. 

When Miss Ilsters arrives in Shelby, the Ascension 
Church congregation plans to offer her the opportunity 
to play the congregation’s pipe organ, if she chooses. 
Church members will furnish her with a piano and a 
studio, free of charge. The people of the church will 
also assist her in forming a class of piano students, so 


Readers will enjoy this story of what one town has planned for four 


displaced-person musicians—and for itself—as released through the News 
ureau 


of the National Lutheran Council, New York City. 
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that she may become self-supporting. A class of fifteen 
students is now waiting for the Latvian piano teacher to 
arrive. 

Thrilled with their success in finding a long-sought 
piano teacher, Pastor Sheppard’s congregation soon 
offered another assurance, this time for a DP violin 
teacher. “None is available in or near Shelby, in a 
county of some 65,000 people,” the clergyman wrote in 
April to Cordelia Cox, director of the United States 
Lutheran Resettlement Service in New York. 

Pastor Sheppard himself suggested that perhaps Miss 
Ilsters would know of a violin teacher from the displaced 
persons among her acquaintance in European camps. 
And Miss Ilsters quickly suggested another Latvian mu- 
sician, Viktors Ziedonis, age twenty-six. So the second 
“note” in the “arpeggio” was struck, in harmony with 
the first, as Mr. Ziedonis was offered a position playing 
for worship services in Ascension Church. 

In addition, the young violinist would be able to have 
classes of violin pupils in Shelby’s high school, and in 
two rural high schools. Besides this, Mr. Ziedonis would 
be furnished with a studio, free of charge, by the Shelby 
High School, where a class of eighteen private pupils 
now awaits his arrival. In spite of his youth, Mr. 
Ziedonis had already achieved a reputation as a violinist 
“of note” in Latvia. 

Third note in the “chord” of jobs for DP musicians 
was blended into the “arpeggio” as another assurance 
was offered by the Shelby congregation—this time, for 
Mrs. Olga Vitols, forty-six-year-old Latvian harpist. 

A graduate of the conservatory of music in Riga, Mrs. 
Vitols completed graduate work in Paris. Pastor Shep- 
pard promises that “she will be placed with an orchestra, 
if she wishes,” and will also be offered help in organizing 
a class of pupils for instruction on the harp when she 
arrives. 

Final “note” in the “arpeggio” of assurances came as 
the North Carolina church offered an opportunity for 
Mrs. Erika Drullis, also a Latvian, to have a spare-time 
class in piano pupils. This would augment the salary 
she would earn as a typist in a Shelby finance company 
office. 

The North Carolina clergyman has already begun to 
lay plans for special concerts for the DP musicians. He 
hopes to stage these in nearby Lutheran churches, and in 
schools, “to show people what they can get from DP 
camps in the line of musicians.” [TURN THE PAGE] 
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A number of pleasant “overtones” have followed this 
“‘arpeggio” of assurances for the four Latvian musicians. 
Miss Ilsters’ fiancé, Ringolds Elmars Langins, has been 
promised a job with the largest floral concern in Shelby, 
where he will apply his Latvian university training in 
agriculture as a plant specialist. The pair now can be 
married before leaving Europe, knowing that both will 
have jobs when they arrive in America. In addition, the 
DP bride-to-be’s mother, Mrs. Lilija Ilsters, a widow, 
will be able to come to the United States with them be- 
cause Pastor Sheppard located a position for her, look- 
ing after a small girl whose mother died recently. 

Mrs. Vitols’ husband, Rudolfs, forty-five, will be 
employed as an art instructor in Shelby’s high school, 
another “overtone” developing from the “arpeggio.” 

In all, forty displaced persons—twenty-eight adults 


and twelve children—will be able to come to the United 
States through fifteen separate assurances supplied by 
the Ascension congregation. Other opportunities which 
Ascension’s pastor has channeled through the Lutheran 
Resettlement Service have included jobs for six student 
nurses, a carpenter, a master metal worker, a master 
tailor; a dressmaker, a bookkeeper, a bowling-alley at- 
tendant, a milk-production manufacturer, a dairy farmer, 
a cook, a housekeeper. All the jobs were located in or 
near Shelby, a city of some 14,000 persons. 

Highest praise for Pastor Sheppard’s efforts on behalf 
of displaced persons was voiced recently by Miss Cox: 
“He has done an excellent job and deserves highest com- 
mendation—especially for the assurances he has 
promoted for professional people, who often have a more 
difficult time obtaining job assurances.” 


College Band Directors National Association 





in the quantity of band directors 


Choir,” “The Woodwind Choir,” “Con- 


Peifer, Franklin and Marshall College, 
Lancaster, Pa.; North Central—Myron 





— 








3 orH in the quality of its program and lished and Manuscripf,” “The Brass 


present, the fifth annual convention 
of the College Band Directors National 
Association held in Chicago, December 
19-20, 1949, was a great success. Daniel 
L. Martino, retiring secretary-treasurer, 
reports that 144 persons paid active mem- 
bership: dues at the convention, that an- 
other four came in as associate members, 
and that a number of other persons were 
in attendance. Under the leadership of 
President Alvin R. Edgar, Vice-President 
L. Bruce Jones, Mr. Martino, R. 
Bernard Fitzgerald, chairman of the sub- 
committees, and all the various committee 
chairmen, the program was the completion 
of months of careful work. 


After introduction of the theme of the 
day, “The Band’s Literature,” by Mr. 
Fitzgerald, meetings were held on “Some 
Problems Confronting Symphonic Band 
Literature,” “Solo Accompaniments, Pub- 
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temporary Symphonic Band Music, Pub- 
lished and Manuscript,” “A New Look at 
the Concert Band,” “Radio Broadcasting 
and Recording Techniques,” and a number 
of special subjects. Music was furnished 
by a special brass group, the Chicago 
Symphony Woodwind Quintet, and, at 
the banquet, the Catholic Youth Organi- 
zation Band. Highlight of the conven- 
tion was the Fellowship Banquet, the 
scene of which is reproduced above. 


CBDNA officers elected: President— 
R. Bernard Fitzgerald, University of 
Texas, Austin; vice-president—L. Bruce 
Jones, Louisiana State University, Baton 
Rouge; secretary-treasurer—Joseph A. 
Gremelspacher, Indiana State Teachers 
College, Terre Haute. Division chair- 
men: California-Western—Clarence_ E. 
Sawhill, University of Southern Califor- 
nia, Los Angeles; Eastern—John E. 


Russell, Iowa State Teachers College, 
Cedar Falls; Northwest—Lewis 
Rhodes, Eastern Oregon College, La 
Grande; Southern—Ernest Lyon, Univer- 
sity of Louisville, Ky.; Southwestern— 
James Neilson, Oklahoma City Univer- 
sity, Okla. 


Since its inception in 1938, the College 
Band Directors National Association, 
formerly known as the University and 
College Band Conductors Conference, 
an outgrowth of the MENC Committee 
on University and College Bands, has 
held meetings at the biennial national 
conventions of the MENC. In 1946, fall 
meetings were begun on a larger scale 
than before the war. Thus the continued 
growth of the association, as shown im 
this “fifth annual” convention, has par- 
ticular significance. 
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Teach Small Fry Their Favorite Stories... 
with 


| Ri Nipree 
son RGA Viator Records ! 


The new “‘Little Nipper’’ Series of RCA Victor Children’s Records 
will be welcomed by all teachers. These new records make classroom 
learning by youngsters an inspirational experience. 


























‘Little Nipper’? has picked the well-known stories—ail the 
familiar favorites children love best. Famous stars of the screen and 
radio recorded them in ‘‘Little Nipper’? Storybook Albums, Picture 
Albums and Showpieces. Records are non-breakable and are designed 
for easy use by children. 


NEW “Little Nipper” Storybook Record Albums 


A children’s picture book and 2-record album combined. 12 to 24 
pages of story and jolly, full-color pictures. Text completely 
keyed to the narration on the records. Children look at pictures 
ea, and read the story while listening to records. The complete set 

. consists of 8 familiar children’s stories—The Little Engine That 
S Could, Pinocchio, ete. 





Available on both 45 rpm and conventional 78 rpm records. 


NEW “Little Nipper” Picture Albums 
and Storybook Showpieces 


Two or three non-breakable records in color-illustrated albums 
(78 rpm) and storybook showpieces (45 rpm) of the favorite stories 
Bambi, Johnny Appleseed, Pecos Bill and Dumbo 





Available on both 45 rpm and conventional 78 rpm records. 


NEW “Little Nipper” Showpieces 


One or two record showpiece container with dramatically illus- 
trated text. Complete set consists of 9 stories popular with 
youngsters—Pee-Wee the Piccolo, Songs of Raggedy Amn, etc. 





Available on both 45 rpm and conventional 78 rpm records. 





FOR COMPLETE INFORMATION 


Send for FREE 20-page booklet describing 
the entire ‘‘Little Nipper’’ Series. Illus- 
trated in bold, full-color, happy art. 


EDUCATIONAL SERVICES 
Name 


RCA VICTOR»: = 


City. State. 


ih Re Bk BR Se A BR a A BR A A 


Educational Sales Dept. 55A 
Radio Corporation of America, 
Camden, N. J. 


Please send me illustrated booklet on the ‘‘Little Nipper’’ Story- 
book Albums, Picture Albums and Showpieces. 
























# 
DIVISION OF RADIO CORPORATION OF AMERICA, CAMDEN, N. J. ss 
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Elementary Music Supervisors 
ACCOMPANIMENT — RHYTHM — PITCH 
all in the AUTOHARP 


. (Trade Mark Reg.).. 


| the fourth grade on the Autoharp can be used by the children 
themselves to play an accompaniment to their singing. It teaches rhythm 
and maintains pitch. Easy to play, it creates interest and provides 
participation for poor singers, thus promoting better team work by 
class cooperation. 


Portable (weighing only 4 Ibs. ), the Auto- 
harp can be used where a piano is not prac- 
tical or not available. The method of playing 
allows the teacher to face intimate groups 
and watch their reactions and discipline. 
These intimate groups make for closer and 
friendly teacher-pupil relations. 











The soft, harmonious tones of 
the Autoharp have a quieting effect 
on the class, and when used with 
other instruments provide a re- 
straining influence to make the en- 
tire ensemble softer and more 
melodious. The Autoharp brings 
out the full harmony of chords and 
teaches chord relationship and pro- 
gression. 


The 12 chords produce 8 chords 
related to the Key of C, 8 chords 
related to the Key of F, 6 chords 
related to the Key of G and the 3 
principal chords in the Keys of A 
minor and D minor. 


There is no special training re- 
quired to use or teach the Auto- 
harp. Instructions supplied with 
it show chords in the Keys of C, G 
and F with necessary transposition 
data. 


See it at your music dealer or write direct to: 


OSCAR SCHMIDT — INTERNATIONAL INC. 
87 Ferry Street Jersey City 7, N. J. 











A Pair of Aces! 


DRY BONES 
by Paul Yoder. 


This new Yoder novelty is fast 7: me a favorite of bands everywhere. 
Full Band $3.50 Sym. Band $5.00 Choral (SATB) 15c 


FESTIVAL FINALE 


“God of Our Fathers” 
by Joseph Maddy 


An outstanding arrangement for band or orchestra with chorus (or all three). It offers 
equal opportunity to both choral and instrumental sections. A —_ climax. 

Full Band $4.50 Sym. Band $6.50 
Full Orch. 4.50 Choral Edition (SATB) 15c Sym. Orch. 6.50 


NEIL A. KJOS MUSIC CO. — Publisher 
223 West Lake Street — Chicago 6, Illinois 
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Music Is Our 
Language 


EUSEBIA S. HUNKINS 





LANGUAGE is essentially a means of 

communication. It may be divided, 

for the sake of convenience, into two 
elements: (1) sound, of value for im- 
mediate communication, but transient, and 
(2) written symbol, which is a form of 
preserved sound used for communication 
over distance or time." 

We no longer think it a miracle that 
our people can learn to speak, read and 
write, and also understand the symbols 
of our English language. Some do it 
better than others, but it is possible for 
all; and, under our American philosophy, 
it is rightly made available to all through 
public education. We are proud of the 
fact that a great majority of our people 
are literate. 

In the language of music,’ however, an 
entirely different situation exists. While 
many people can sing and understand 
(to a limited extent) the sounds of music, 
few can read, write, and understand its 
written symbols. 


The unpleasant fact is that we as a: 


people are musically illiterate. The great 
majority of us are still in the “Town 
Crier” and “Public Scribe” stage; that is, 
we must have our music read, and written 
for us. We are completely barred from 
that rich field of musical experience which 
is open to the few who, by special study 
and concentrated effort, have mastered the 
skills and acquired the understanding of 
written music. 

It is possible for any and every person 
of normal intelligence to learn to read, 

write and understand the language of 
music. I am sure of this, for I see it 
happening every day, with young and old, 
average and above-average, brilliant and 
less gifted people. 

About six years ago, having been con- 
cerned for some time with this musical 
illiteracy and its challenge to music edu- 
cators, I faced the problem squarely and 
determined to do something nr yo 
about it. The best test, I reasoned, would 


‘be in the worst place—that is, with an 


average group possessing little or no 
musical background or education. I! 
easily found this in a boys’ school, grades 


This article was submitted through the MENC 
Creative Music Projects Committee, Helen Grant 
Baker, chairman. Commenting, the chairman 
said, in part: ‘‘Eusebia Hunkins, a fine musician 
and a skiliful teacher, has brought out creative 
work in general music classes in the Barnard 
School for Boys in New York and in Athens, 
Ohio, where she now lives and where her husband 
is dean of men at Ohio University. Mrs. Huo- 
kins strongly advocates the building of a thorough 
musicianship without postponing or stifling the 
creative urge. Readers will be interested to leam 
that she has recently published an experimental 
text called Music Is Our Language, designed for 
creative work in general music classes, which is 
being used in a number of laboratory schools 
with gratifying results. 

1Disc and wire recordings are other forms 
of preserved sound, and might be termed 
“frozen’”’ sound in contrast to written symbols, 
aptly called “dried” or “dehydrated” sound. 
Recordings are more quickly and easily made, 
but require highly-mechanized equipment 
The written symbols are slower and more 
tedious, but available to all. . 

2Music has often been referred to as a “unr 


versal” language. This is trite, but, in a very 
genuine sense, true, since it is common to # 
countries in our Western civilizatior Music 


is less exact than the spoken or written word 
but more direct in its communication especial: 
ly to the emotions, and less encumbered by 
various tongues and dialects. 
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for to nine, where classes averaged from 
fif‘een to twenty pupils each. I also 
worked with four small groups of so- 
calied talented people—a quartet of young 
mei, a chorus of young women, a choir 
of youngsters from eight to twelve years 
of age, and a mixed group of adults. 

The aim always uppermost in my mind 
was to find the most direct means by 
which the average person can learn to 
use and understand the language of music. 

The surest and quickest way to learn 
anything is through personal experience. 
So it was that from the first I plunged 
my students directly into musical experi- 
ence through singing (for every person 
of normal intelligence can sing, yes, 
everyone, even though he may not be able 
to play a musical instrument), through 
reading, writing, and listening to music, 
and even associating it with bodily move- 
ment. However, the greatest stimulation, 
the greatest pleasure and the finest under- 
standing came with the actual creation of 
music by the students themselves. 

For if one would fully understand the 
creation of another, he must himself 
create a like thing. 

The fascination which the world of 
music has for these many students with 
whom I have worked is due chiefly to this 
creative approach. Thé pupils learn to 
sing, to find their way about on the piano, 
to sight-read, to understand and use 
simple harmony, counterpoint, and form— 
but, chiefly, they learn to create and thus 


become a living part of the world of 
music. They feel “at home”—they “be- 
long.” There is free and spontaneous 


communication through a language which 
is their own. 

Having proved to my own satisfaction 
that it was possible for each of my pupils 
to learn to read, write, and understand 
music, my next task was to put in con- 
crete form the process by which this was 
accomplished. My aim was to give such 
clear and definite directions that any 
music teacher with a public school music 
education or its equivalent could follow 
them and produce practically the same 
results. This I needed to do and yet 
leave room for the individual teacher's 
personality to express itself. Organizing 
the text and testing the material covered 
a period of two years. Undoubtedly, 
changes, deletions, and additions will be 
made, but the following basic procedure 
will necessarily remain the same. 

3eginning with the fundamental C 
major chord tonality, the student is made 
aware of intervals by singing, reading, 
writing, and creating melodies with them, 
always in rhythm. Then, the other scale 
members are grouped about the home 
tenality and, later, other chords of the 
key family are introduced. Free im- 
provisation is done by students and teach- 
er, and there are exercises for the de- 
velopment of singing and reading skills. 
Simple cadences and chord progressions 
are given for playing at the piano and 
are possible and fascinating experiments 
for even one totally untrained. Counter 
melodies are introduced very early, so 
that two-part singing, writing, and play- 
ing become second nature. Phrase sense 
is developed from the beginning through 
question-and-answer improvisation, and 
Proceeds to its logical conclusion in the 
smaller part forms. Other keys, including 
the minors, are explored and thoroughly 
assimilated by much the same process as 
that used for the C major tonality. Com- 
Pound time fits easily into the general 
Schem:, and modulation is a natural 
develo), ient of phrase and key relation- 
ships. There are supplementary singing 
aids, s nply illustrated. There are no 
hard ari fast rules laid down; anything 
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MILLS Salutes (aécfol RECORDS for its 
Notable Achievement of stellar 
SYMPHONIC BAND RECORDINGS! 


Recorded as 
Published! 


Record Time-savers! 


Your students will 





learn more accu- 
rately, enthusias- 
tically and faster. 

Use these records, 
exactly as pub- 
lished, for proper 
demonstration, so 
that band members 
better evaluate 
balance and 


tempo. "Musts” 











EVANGELINE Overture 


Abounding in clever 


Full Band 5.00 


RHYTHMETIC Rhapsody 


Full Band 4.50 


restatement of the theme. 


Recorded by the CAPITOL SYMPHONIC BAND conducted by 


SLEIGH RIDE (Leroy Anderson) 
PAVANNE (Morton Gould) 


SLEIGH RIDE is a descriptive, humorous musical treat fast becom- 
ing America's top instrumental request. 


PAVANNE (2nd Movement from American Symphonette No. 2) 
arranged by Paul Yoder. 


FUNICULI - ‘FUNICULA (Denza - Lang) 
The SYNCOPATED CLOCK (Anderson - Lang) 


FUNICULI-FUNICULA, 
tremely effective in this modern band scoring. 


The SYNCOPATED CLOCK, a time-honored favorite, portrays a 
whimsical clock beating in rhythm. 


for your band library — Records available at your 
dealer separately or in Album CD-9011. 


MILLS Destiagucshed Hew MWuace for BAND 


melodic contrasts — an opening andante, a bright 2/4 
allegro, a flowing waltz, a brisk finale — Buchtel has scored an outstanding work 
to follow the successful MANDALAY and BAGDAD Overtures. 


A festive rhapsody sprinkled with distinctive melodies, studded with a multitude of 
modern rhythmic treatments by the composer of the popular 
well-contrasted selection will delight, and alert, every section of your band. 


ALADDIN and the Princess by micha: eowarps 


An OVERTURE based on episodes from the Arabian Nights story. Aladdin and the 
Genie, Aladdin and the Princess (introducing an enchanting love theme, featuring 
flute and cornet solos), Wedding Procession, etc., 
Full Band 6.00 






Louis Castellucci 


Capitol Record No. 7-90057 


Full Band 4.00 Symph. Band 6.00 


Full Band 3.50 Symph. Band 5.00 


Capitol Record No. 7-90058 


the familiar Italian street song, is ex- 


Full Band 4.00 Symph. Band 6.00 


Full Band 3.00 Symph. Band 5.00 
















by FORREST L. BUCHTEL 


Symph. Band 7.50 


by DONALD I. MOORE 


**Marcho Poco."’ This 


Symph. Band 6.50 


closing majestically with a 
Symph. Band 8.00 








(Full Score, Flute, Oboe, 


Drums, Piano.) 








is right that sounds well.® 

At the completion of this work—which 
covers a period of roughly two to four 
years, depending upon whether there are 
one or two hour sessions per week,’ the 
student stands on the threshhold of a 
familiar and fascinating world, whose 
many paths he is ready = eager to 
explore. He has a firm grasp of the 
fundamentals of music—he ps read and 
write its symbols accurately and with 
understanding, and can express intelli- 





8The above basic course of study can and 
usually does proceed concurrently with the 
special study of instruments or voice and their 
use in groups such as orchestra, band, or 
chorus. However, it also may be used alone, 
providing there is available a good collection 
of folk and simple art songs for supplementary 
material. 

*I have had students complete the work in 
one year, but the class was small and above 
average—meeting twice a week, in one-hour 
sessions. 





AUDACITY for Woodwind Ensemble 


1s# Bb Clarinet, 2nd Bb Clarinet, 3rd Bb Clarinet, 
4th Bb Clarinet, Bb Bass Clarinet, Eb Alto Saxophone, String Bass or Tuba, 


Saucy, driving music from “Vanity Fair Suite. 
by a sonorous middle section, featuring saxophone and flute solos. 


MILLS MUSIC, INC., Sa _ — pes nt 


by Nat Temple 
& Ronald Shaw 












" An impertinent oboe solo is followed 


Complete 3.00 











his own thoughts and 
emotions by means of those same symbols. 


gently, if simply, 


He has the foundations of harmony, 
counterpoint, form, analysis, and com- 
position, so that he can approach their 
special study with confidence. He has an 
excellent background for the study of 
any musical instrument. He is able to 
find his way about on the piano and play 
his own simple compositions, Through 
the medium of his own natural voice, used 
properly, he can join with others in re- 
creating the greatest in choral music. In 
a simple way, he has become musically 
literate. 

This type of basic musical training can 
and should be made a part of the edu- 
cation of every American—whether 
through the process worked out by this 
author, or by other methods. We, as 
music educators, should not rest until it 
iS SO. 
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New Concert 


Octavos 





Workshop in Music Education 


CARL J. PETERSON 











1950 








Secular 
SA 
@ 5171. The Open Road is Calling. 
Brahms. New words for Brahms’ 


best-loved Hungarian Dance. 
@ 5172. La Playera. Granados. Spanish 


rhythm at its best. 


@ 5523. Charles, My Elephant, Lorenz. 


Humorous. 


Appropriate for boys’ 


group. May be dramatized. 


@ 5524. Home-Bound Rangers. 
(‘‘Meadowlands.”) Arr. Wilson. A 
rousing tribute to the Rangers, set to 


a well-loved tune. 


SSA 


@ 6097. Plant a Tree. 


Lorenz. Appro- 


priate for Arbor Day or any nature 


program. 


®@ 6098. Romeo and Juliet. Tschaikow- 
ski. A paraphrase of Shakespeare's 


love story. 


SAB 


@ 7115. Charles, My Elephant. Lorenz. 


Humorous. 


May be dramatized. 
7116. Home-Bound Rangers. (‘Mea- 


dowlands.”’) Arr. Wilson. A rous- 
ing tribute to the Rangers, set to a 


well-loved tune. 


SATB 


@ 2135. Poor Wayfaring Stranger. Art. 


Lorenz. 
fective new setting. 


The old spiritual in an ef- 


©@ 2136. Home-Bound Rangers. (“Mea- 
dowlands.”") Arr. Wilson. A _ rous- 
ing tribute to the Rangers, set to a 


well-loved tune. 


Sacred 


SATB 
9733. OA, 


Worship the King. Frazee. 


9734. Lo, My Shepherd’s Hand Divine. 


Haydn. 
9735. Seek Ye Me. 


Lorenz. 


9736. O Thou in Whose Presence. Wil- 


son. 


9738. Jesus is Our Shepherd. Lawrence. 
9742. O God, Our Help in Ages Past. 


Thompson. 


9743. God Himself is with Us. Lorenz. 


Available at your dealer's, or sent on 


approval upon request. 








Lorenz Publishing Co. 
Dayton 


New York 


Chicago 








N in-service program for teachers 

has always been a challenge to su- 

pervisors and administrators. The 
nature of the challenge is concerned not 
so much with what should be done as 
with how it should be done in order to 
enlist the complete cooperation and in- 
terest of teachers—especially in a situa- 
tion where school time is not available 
for the accomplishment of the work, 
Since the writer and a committee of 
teachers have democratically evolved a 
plan that works, we feel it expedient to 
report our findings. 

Realizing that growth can take place 
only from within, we felt that only 
through teacher-supervisor cooperation 
directed toward the fulfillment of mutual- 
ly-agreed-upon goals would we find the 
answer to our self-imposed problem. 

In Erie (Pennsylvania), our elementa- 
ry music teaching program is analogous 
to that of any similarly-sized city in the 
country. Nineteen elementary schools 
are attended by 8,760 boys and girls. 
The music department follows the school 
district policy of having all classroom 
work taught by the classroom teacher if 
at all possible—which means that the 
music work from kindergarten through 
grade six is taught by 116 teachers. In 
certain cases where the classroom teacher 
cannot sing, another member of the 
faculty takes her music work on a 
reciprocal basis. 

In a city of 140,000 people, there could 
not possibly be 116 artist teachers of 
music, nor does the budget allow for 
nineteen music majors, one per building. 
Since Erie is fortunate enough to have 
a large percentage of well-qualified teach- 
ers on this level, the in-service program 
is devised on the premise that to have an 
alert, progressive department all must 
strive to grow in musical stature, gradu- 
ally and continually, over a period of 
years. We accept things as they are, and 


go on from there. 


The in-service program is called “A 
Workshop in Music Education,” attend- 
ance being on a strictly voluntary basis. 
It is gratiflying to report that, with 116 
teachers, attendance figures ranged from 
forty-two to eighty-six; this is more en- 
lightening when it is ‘realized that the 
classes met after school, once weekly, 
and that other meetings often conflicted 
with them. The planning committee, feel- 
ing that demonstrations in the several 
phases of the work would-be valuable, 
arranged for many such lessons. 

A seven-week program was constructed 
for the first semester, with instructors or 
leaders drawn from within the system 
and from recognized experts in the com- 
munity. Four lessons in music apprecia- 
tion and three demonstration classes in 
primary and intermediate rhythm were 
presented. The first lesson—“The Begin- 
nings of Music’—was conducted by the 
supervisor of music; at a succeeding 
meeting, a former director of the Erie 
Philharmonic Orchestra outlined the 
matter of “Form in Music” with record- 
ings to punctuate his remarks. Later, 
the present director of the Erie Phil- 
harmonic Orchestra spoke on “The Role 
of the Conductor”’—using recordings and 
the class as a mythical orchestra. Sub- 





sequently, several short appreciation les- 
sons with “down to earth” value because 
of their practicability in the elementary 
classroom were given by one of the 
senior high school teachers. 

The rhythm demonstrations were 
equally attractive. A first-grade lesson 
integrated many of the fundamental 
movements with art and reading; the 
next lesson, with a second-grade group, 
integrated rhythms with the teaching of 
musical notation. A _ sixth-grade class 
was imported from another school to 
present a demonstration of singing games, 
of which an interesting feature was a 
cleverly-conceived tie-up between folk and 
social dancing. A first-grade class which 
had built a unit rhythm lesson around a 
recent trip to the zoo demonstrated the 
third lesson. The finale of this work 
was the presentation of a large rhythm 
and tonette band. 

The supervisor of music had also pre- 
pared for each lésson a supplementary 
mimeographed bulletin containing helpful 
hints as to methodology and a bibliogra- 
phy, to be placed in the teacher’s note- 


book. 
+ 


The most valuable attribute of the 
Workshop was its impersonal nature. 
Teachers came because they were in- 
terested; because they felt that the les- 
sons were of practical value; because 
they received ideas and inspiration; and 
because they could participate on an im- 
personal basis. The teachers and towns- 
people who conducted the lessons did so 
willingly and graciously. 

Future plans for the Workshop em- 
body: (1) sight reading for teachers; 
(2) teaching methods for sight reading; 
(3) elementary rudiments of conducting; 
(4) creative lessons; and (5) voice and 
intonation problems. 

The writer feels strongly that the 
impersonal method will continue to yield 
the best results when used to foster teach- 
er growth. It is readily admitted that 
visitation and conferences have an im- 
portant function in a supervisory pro- 
gram; but, with tongue in cheek, it also 
must be said that there are occasions 
when the results often leave something to 
be hoped for. In every conference, the 
matter of personalities must be reckoned 
with. A supervisor is occasionally con- 
sidered a “boss” to a greater or lesser 
degree, and, no matter how hard he tries, 
some few teachers may conceivably take 
his suggestions or comments in an im- 
proper light. 

In the impersonal method, elementary 
teachers of Erie know there will be cer- 
tain demonstration lessons in music on 
given dates; they know they may take 
advantage of them or not, without pres- 
sure or comment; they have found re 
to be enlightening and helpful, and, if 
they are professionally alert, they try 
not to absent themselves. 

The supervisor makes no personal claim 
for the success of the Workshop beyond 
the encouragement and direction of the 
program. It is the plan itself which is 
accomplishing the desired ends, It was 
teacher-supervisor cooperation which 
planned and executed the work—truly 
democracy in action. 
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music for the class that morning. I took 
my cue. 

As a part of reading-readiness work, 
we used many singing games. Lloyd’s 
voice was more mature than the others, 
and I learned very soon that he had a 
beautiful gift of rhythmic perception. I 
centered my campaign on his “weakness.” 
When he was enthusiastic about a game, 
he forgot to shun his teacher as a part- 
ner. He could hardly fail to notice that 
she liked dancing with him just a little 
better than with some of the smaller chil- 
dren, and his vanity was touched. 

Soon he was willing to be my partner 
while we demonstrated steps and games 
to the others, and, because he was already 
their leader, they accepted my choice of 
partner without question. It bewildered 
Lioyd a little to find that he was doing 
something acceptable to his friends and 
to an adult. I am certain that the ex- 
perience was unique for him. 

Lloyd was the first child in this second 
class of mine to discover that music, 
which stuffy adults just listen to, is 
better—indeed, is wonderful—if one can 
do something with it. His lack of inhi- 
bitions and his rhythmic gift combined 
to make him the child who first led the 
rest of the class into the kind of inter- 
pretative dancing which children do more 
beautifully than any adult ever could. 
The first time I saw him whirl and spin 
around the room, I knew that our war 
was ended. And I let him know that I 
knew it, though I never mentioned that 
performance. 

Because the children I have described 
had never had the rhythmic experiences 
which are common to those who have 
attended a kindergarten or preschool 
group, a rhythm band had to be organ- 
ized later than I would ordinarily have 
started one. It was after Thanksgiving 
and the weather was bad enough to keep 
the children in. One day when the chil- 
dren were restless with everything we 
began to do, I got out a few instruments. 
Lloyd, of course, was the one most 
thrilled. He wanted to feel the tambou- 
rines and the gourds. The sticks were 
old to him before the others had figured 
out what they were for. We played 
around with all the things for most of 
twenty minutes and then, instead of re- 
cess, the children stayed in and sang, and 
Lloyd and I played the instruments to 
accompany them. 

That night Lloyd missed his bus for 
the first time. He knew perfectly well 
where his line formed to be loaded and 
what time he was to be there. He came 
in and asked if he could help me until 
time for the next one. I gave him some 
work to do, and he did it willingly and 
quickly. Then he went into the closet 
and began playing with the instruments 
i the box. I put on records and he 
Played instruments that seemed suitable 
to him. Composers and conductors might 
have questioned the orchestrations he 
created, but they could not have com- 
plained about Lloyd’s rhythm, nor failed 
to be happy at the rapt delight of the 
Performer. I sent him to his second 

s humming the theme of the Romanza 
movement of Mozart’s Concerto No. 20 
® D Minor. We were both happy, and 
we were friends. 

Lloyd began to talk in the group after 
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he had been voted their first band leader. 
One morning we were talking about 
crossing the highway in front of our 
school. He took over the discussion. 

“My old man was coming out of the 
grocery store. He was drunk and a car 
ran over him.” 

“Oh, dear,” I said, inadequately. “Did 
it hurt him?” 

“Sure. Hurt him awful bad.” 

He seemed to have finished and no one 
was disposed to go on. I leaped into the 
breach with the wrong question. 

“I hope he is better?” No answer. 
“Is he?” 

“He’s still up in heaven.” 

Lloyd’s record showed nothing of this 
tragedy. The school nurse helped me to 
find out that his story was true: that his 
mother had remarried, that his older 
brother was a spastic paralytic who took 
all of the mother’s time and attention. 


There had been several trial marriages 
before this “official” one, and she had 
consoled herself for each failure with all 
the liquor her time and income afforded. 
Lloyd’s home had given him little reason 
to love adults or to feel safe and happy 
with them. 

On the afternoon of the same day that 
Lloyd had so casually offered us the story 
which is very painful to him, I used some 
new music. I had taken Mozart’s Quar- 
tet No. 2 in E-Flat Major to school. 
The children responded beautifully to it, 
and, late in the day, they were enjoying 
the last movement. As Lloyd sailed by, 
he gave me an impertinent spat and said, 
“That’s happy music.” He didn’t need 
to add “thank you.” His eyes did that 
for him. be Ac - 

Lloyd’s failure during his first year in 
school had been more apparent than real. 
He could read through what our state 
expects of first-graders before Christ- 
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mas, but I didn’t blame his first teacher 
for not having known it. I discovered it 
only because his flagrant sins and |}is 
record of having been “held back” male 


him so conspicuous that I was watching 


him more closely than I might have orci- 
narily. When he learned that he cot 
trust me, he quickly became outward. 
what he must always have been—tie 
fastest reader in the room. 

I do not want to be misunderstood. 
know that I have not proved—and can- 
not—that the use of music exorcised 
demon and made a civilized little gent'e- 
man out of Lloyd. I know that it did 
not. But I do know that Lloyd enjoyed 
it and that he listened to many hitherto- 
adult things with me in our between-bus 
sessions after school with the same deep 
delight I felt. I loved him for his ability 
to share my pleasure, and he loved me 
for showing him something beautiful 

Every teacher has her own way of 
finding the little wedge it takes to make 
a friendship with a difficult child. When 
both the teacher and the child feel that 
he is difficult, it is always a problem to 
arrive at a point where two persons of 
such vastly different ages can really like 
each other. There are so few areas in 
which one is not talking down and the 
other looking up. Music is one of the 
few areas, however, and it can be a de- 
lightful basis for friendship arid under- 
standing. 

Lloyd’s change was neither mysterious 
nor startling. He had a child’s normal 
sense of fitness. He had a friend whom 
he respected. He had a normal desire to 
be helpful and to conform to her stand- 
ards. He had learned that friends can 
be trusted not to hurt you, and that one 
can talk freely around them about any- 
thing that is important or interesting, 
or even about something painful. He 

was just an intelligent little boy who 
learned how to make an intelligent ad- 
justment to his discoveries. 

To a smaller or larger degree, every 
classroom is filled with Lloyds. The 
children who crave love and acclaim, the 
children who distrust adults, those who 
fear the lash of a sharp tongue as some 
fear the whippings at home, are a part of 
every class. There are those who doubt 
their ability to measure up to the high 
standards set by their parents. There 
are the children who cannot bear the 
separation from their parents, or the 
smaller children at home to whom the 
first months of school are torment 
Their fears and griefs manifest them- 
selves in such a multiplicity of patterns 
than no one person, even a teacher, can 
unravel them all. The patterns all con- 
verge into one bewildering picture to the 
teacher of the very young: wiggling and 
suirming, crying and teasing, lack of 
attention or over-intensity. 


It is easy and kind to supply music 
to release the physical tension which is 
the inevitable accompaniment of such 
emotional strain. The simple rhythms 
commonly used accomplish this desirable 
result, but only momentarily. It is pos- 
sible to supply carefully-selected music if 
such variety and abundance that a child 
can take his comfort from it in just the 
way he needs to, whatever the occasion. 
Let him soar with it when he exults and 
suffer with it when he is sorrowing. It 
may not heal his hurts, but it can assuage 
the pain. Let his joy in music become @ 
real bond of communication between him 
and his teacher, which makes her @ 
understandable human being to him. Le 
it help him to be composed emotionally 
and relaxed physically, so that he can st 
comfortably and work quietly. 
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needed to rememorize—or nearly twice 
as much. Furthermore, the time re- 
quired for the original learning, whether 
with or without the preliminary study, 
was about the same. 

There seems to be no doubt, then, 
that the first step in the preparation of 
material which is to be memorized is 
intensive study before playing. In ad- 
dition to this crucial point, experi- 
mental results indicate the following 
important principles: 

(1) The intention to memorize must 
exist during the first reading of the com- 
postition, 

(2) After the preliminary study pe- 
riod, each repetition at the keyboard must 
be @ memorizing repetition, and not a 
reading repetition. 

(3) No time should be wasted in aim- 
lessly reading the material with the notes 
The notes should be used only to refresh 
the memory 

(4) Difficult technical passages should 
be mentally analyzed and then consist- 
ently practiced without the music. 

(5) Singing during the studying and 
the actual playing of the composition 
enormously facilitates the memorizing, 
especially of the melodic line. 

(6) Intensive study of the music be- 
fore playing will tend to produce clear 
mental images of the notes; a capacity 
for this can be developed if such study is 
done persistently and with vigorous con- 
centration. Such mental images, built on 
an understanding of chord and voice re- 
lationships, offer a great feeling of se- 
curity to the person performing publicly 
These conclusions are the first among 
many that the laboratory has already 
disclosed or corroborated. It is possible 
to begin to formulate a “method of mem- 
orizing.” The method, however, must 
recognize and take into account the mul- 
tiple factors in music learning and _per- 
formance, an area more complex than 
any other. Applying the learning prin- 
ciples derived from non-musical experi- 
mental studies of memory will not suf- 
fice. None of these comprises at once 
the motor, kinaesthetic, temporal, spatial, 
aural, visual, intellectual, melodic, and 
harmonic aspects as piano learning does. 
The field calls for many workers in a 
coordinated research plan. 
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Casts are entirely Japanese, a few of 
whom have been abroad. The standard 
of performance cannot be compared to 
that maintained in Europe or the United 
States. However, it is higher than before 
the war from the standpoint of singing, 
orchestral performance, and _ general 
scenic production. Operas, presented for 
seven- or ten-day runs, generally are 
sold out in advance. 

Ballet also is now finding much 
favor among the Japanese, who always 
have been fond of dancing. A number 
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of ballet schools have been opened. 
One enterprising amusement company 
combined several troupes and pro- 
duced Midsummer Night's Dream, 
Tschaikowsky’s Swan Lake, and 
scenes from Scheherazade and Salome. 

Although the number of recording 
devotees in Japan has not attained the 
staggering height reached in America, 
there has always been a heavy demand 
for Western classics and records made 
by artists who visited Japan. Leading 
producers are the Japan Victor Gram- 
ophone Company and the Japan Co- 
lumbia Gramophone Company, beth 
with American and British affiliations. 
Japan Columbia suffered relatively little 
war damage, but facilities of Japan 
Victor were destroyed. Master plates 
for Western music recordings of both 
firms were saved so that new pressings 
could be made. Factories of two of 
the three other recording companies 
also were destroyed. 

Many retail dealers were wiped out 
by air raids—being reduced from a to- 
tal of more than 4,000 to 700. Tokyo, 
with 400 before the war, had but forty- 
seven in 1946; and Osaka, previously 
with 300, had only seven. The record 
business, however, is climbing steadily, 
and phonograph record societies and 
clubs, concerts and lectures, have been 
resumed in most cities. 

While the symphony orchestras ap- 
peal to one set of young Japanese, 
modern dance orchestras attract an- 
other. Japanese youth like Western- 
style dancing. The fox trot, tango and 
waltz became popular some years ago 
when dance halls were permitted in 
the larger cities. But ballroom danc- 
ing, while sanctioned as a Western 
recreational importation, was regarded 
by the ever-watchful police as some- 
what harmful to the morals of Japa- 
nese youth. 

Now that the war is over, dancing 
is again highly popular probably more 
so than ever—in Japan. Dance halls 
have sprung into existence, and Japa- 
nese orchestras, eager for the latest 
tunes from America’s Hit Parade, are 
grinding out rhumba and swing tunes. 
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to pursue specific problems, all of 
which grow out of the larger topic 
under discussion. Some students work 
in committees, some in the library, 
others in listening groups, and still 
others in conference with the teacher. 
At the end of a stated time—perhaps 
several days of class time—the entire 
class meets again to present their find- 
ings and to combine their information. 
The teacher acts as a moderator, but 
not a lecturer. The students are al- 
lowed any method of presentation, 
within reason, such as _ play-acting, 
book report, listening concert, or art 
exhibit. Thus, each pupil becomes a 
participant instead of a passive lis- 
tener, which makes a world of differ- 
ence. Too, the participation of each 
has been along the lines of his own 
interest, and has eventually made a 
contribution to the thinking of the 
whole class. 

Granted that this is the most diffi- 
cult way to teach because it requires 
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the ultimate in singing. 


An innovation of major magnitude—a 
burst of light in an ocean of vocal dark- 
ness. 


All questions answered—all vocal riddles 
solved. Only 1,000 de luxe numbered and 
autographed copies. Order from your 
book store. Send for free descriptive 
folder. MONTELL FOUNDATION, 2567 
S.W. Third Street, Miami, Florida. 
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constant vigilance on the part of the 
teacher, as well as an open, receptive 
mind, we still must admit that it is of 
the greatest value to the student, who 
is Our prime interest. When a student 
has had a class of this type, music will 
mean something to him for the rest of 
his life—because he has studied it al- 
ways from the angle of his own per- 
sonality. Music will also mean some- 
thing in the entire school curriculum, 
since it has been tied in with so many 
other subjects—history, art, sociology, 
language, etc. 

A subject, or topic, should be pur- 
sued only so long as the interest of the 
student and the class is there. If the 
interest is lost too soon, we can only 
assume that it is because the teacher 
has lost the contact between the mean- 
ing of what is being presented, and the 
student’s feeling about it. 


The teacher’s skill will depend large- 
ly on his background and his own in- 
terests; it is in this realm that the 
college training-schools must do their 
work. The prospective music teachers 
that we are training in our depart- 
ments of music education must be 
given an opportunity to become fa- 
miliar with the handling of subject 
matter and the presentation of ma- 
terial. We cannot expect the general 
music class to appear, full-grown in the 
school music program, unless. the 
teacher has been allowed to see it in 
action and to work intimately with it 
during his college years. 

This basic course in general music 
is really only the beginning. It might 
well create a demand for more spe- 
cialized courses, which can then be 
worked out as they are needed. Classes 
in theory, serious modern music, ele- 
mentary conducting, class voice—all 
might eventually stem from a well- 
rounded general music class. Cer- 
tainly, a music appreciation course 
might be the next step, with an appeal 


to the student with more specific in- ‘ 


terests. 


At least, let’s give the general music 
class a chance! 





Art in Education 





HE term art must be construed in its 

widest sense to include the products of 

all artistic and cultural activity: 
theatre, cinema, visual arts, literature, 
music, museums, etc. 


_ Emphasis must be placed on the cap- 
ital importance of the arts in adult ed- 
uation. Artistic experience, whether in 
the form of appreciation or expression, 
is essential to the growth of a full hu- 
man personality. The arts are a genuine 
ternational language and are, at the 
same time, a means of reaching people 
who normally would not be attracted by 
adult education programs. 


One important problem confronting 
artistic activity in the modern world is 
the fact that an enlightened and well-to- 
do elite which formerly patronized the 
ats is disappearing; the artist is now 
laced with an indefinite, uninstructed and 
confused public whose tastes are difficult 
0 assess and who cannot be depended 
upon to finance the creation of high- 
quality works of art. We have to bridge 

gap between the creative artist and 
the public; the artist must be enabled to 
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from MILLS MUSIC 
For the kindergarten singing period. 


LITTLE SONGS for LITTLE SINGERS 


by LOUISE SHELDON 
Supervisor of Music, Mount Kisco (N.Y.) Public Schools 
26 delightful songs describing the many daily activities of children, 
divided into five sections — Songs for Everyday, On the Play- 
ground, Our Animal Friends, Songs for S pecial Days and Singing 
Games. Easily learned, happily remembered. Simple piano accom- 
paniments. Price 50c 
























Music appreciation books for the youngster. 


O SAY, CAN YOU HEAR? 


In THREE BOOKS by L. MARGUERITTE HOUSE 


Enchanting, exciting adventures in the colorful stories of the world’s best 
music! Descriptive tales, musical excerpts, stimulating review questions, 
illustrations. 
BOOK ONE: Contents include The Flight of the Bumble-Bee, Danse Macabre, 
The Musical Snuff Box, Minute Waltz, etc. 
BOOK TWO: Contents include Pilgrim's Chorus, The Sorcerer's Apprentice, 
Song of India, Narcissus, The Bee, etc. 
BOOK THREE: Just published! Includes The Nutcracker Suite, Perpetual 
Motion, Doll Song (Tales of Hoffman), Triumphal March (Aida), Minuvetto 
(L’Arlesienne Suite), etc. Each book 75c 


Books by RUTH BAMPTON 
¢ SINGING FOR FUN COME AND PLAY 


45 songs, for nursery or primary grades, __ Descriptive music to play and act. Orig- 
from the treasure-house of children’s jnal rhythmic music for kindergartens 



























literature — Mother Goose, nursery and primary grades to be used creatively 
rhymes, folk and original music. In easy with the children responding as the 
singing range . . . for dramatization, — jysic suggests. 

games, patriotic occasions . . . easy piano 

accompaniment. Price 1.00 Price 50c 








SONGS OF CULTURE for Children 


The rules of etiquette and the proverbs of good sense brought to the children 
through 20 delightful songs. The tunes and text are in the language and under- 
standing of young people, based on such themes as Fair Play, Tolerance, Neat- 
ness, Promptness, Table Manners, Good Citizenship, etc. Each song is prefaced 
with a proverb. Price 60c 


MILLS MUSIC, INC. 






1619 Broadway, New York 19, N. Y. 
Chicago 4 Los Angeles 14 





When writing to advertisers, please mention the Music Epucators JouRNAL 





explain his work to the public and to of artistic work, these two activities — 
draw inspiration from close contact with appreciation and expression — are not 
the people. easily brought together within a single 

State aid may be of the utmost value, educational program because adult stu- 
provided the artist is guaranteed his free- dents tend to pursue those activities with 
dom. Such aid may take the form of different objectives in view. We must ex- 
general subsidies to institutions or of periment in new methods of combining 
grants for special enterprises such as several forms of artistic activity (film, 
exhibitions. In either case, the state visual arts, music, and so on). Encourage- 
stimulates the creative activity of artists ment should be given to international 
and makes high-quality work available exchanges of artists, theatrical companies, 
to the general public. choral societies, exhibitions, museum dis- 

Adult education should direct attention plays, and also to the holding of inter- 
to training a critical sense in all the arts, national art festivals. 


with a view to raising the level of ar- 


tistic appreciation and thereby encourag- Excerpt from report of International Confer- 


ence on Adult Education, Elsinore, Denmark, June 


ing artistic expression. For many forms 19-25, sponsored by UNESCO. 
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By 
ELVIN L. FREEMAN 


| An easy approach to melody instruments 
for the pre-band student. Contains complete 
instruction with the use of many popular- 
standard compositions for solo exercises. 
The appeal &f these melodies, widely known 


Includes: Peggy O'Neil, Singin’ In The Rain, 
Anchors Aweigh, I'm Sitting On Top Of The 
| World, All | Do Is Dream Of You, Santa 

Claus Is Comin’ To Town and many others. 


price 75¢ 
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WEAVER 


44-inch upright. 


Big tone, rugged construc- 


tion. Ideally suited for 
teaching. Write for par- 
ticulars. 


Weaver Piano Co. Inc. 
York, Pa. 
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Positive Attitudes Toward Singing 
for Adolescent Boys 


ANOLA RADTKE 





Wize OR NOT a person will sing 
when he has the use of his singing 


voice is dependent upon his attitude to- 
ward singing. Perhaps the time when a 
boy is least likely to want to sing is 
during his adolescence, when his voice 
change occurs. It would seem apparent, 
therefore, that the most important time 
for a boy to have a positive attitude 
toward singing is during his adolescence. 

The question of when to develop posi- 
tive attitudes toward singing arises. Ob 
viously, if a boy has not developed a 
liking for singing prior to adolescence, it 
will take a very persuasive salesman to 
sell him the idea of singing just when 
singing is the one activity in the world 
that can cause him untold embarrassment. 

Positive attitudes toward singing and 
= the boy’s ultimate change of voice 

-annot be developed too early in his 
snslenl life. His first experiences with 
singing will be most influential in devel- 
oping his attitudes. The first songs his 
teacher sings, her voice, and her person- 
ality will begin molding his attitudes. 
Finding his own singing voice, and suc- 
cess and satisfaction in singing, will 
make him happy to have singing a vital 
part of his life. 

Every effort should be made to help 
children find their singing voices and the 
use of head resonance in their singing. 
This is particularly important for boys, 
for confidence in singing gained as little 
children will continue and develop as they 
approach and enter the period when their 
voices change. 

Throughout the primary and elemen- 
tary grades, boys and girls should have 
equal opportunities to sing, so that chil- 
dren will not build up false conceptions 
about the comparative vocal abilities of 
boys and girls. The physiological same- 
ness of boys’ and girls’ vocal mechanism 
should be pointed out whenever it is nec- 
essary to combat the preconceived idea 
that boys cannot sing as well as girls. 

Appreciation and understanding are in- 
separable agents in developing good atti- 
tudes toward the boy’s ultimate change 
of voice. First of all, it is most desirable 
to instill in children an appreciation of 
good vocal tone quality in their own sing- 
ing, individually, as well as in the singing 
of small and larger groups. Children 
will readily appreciate beauty of instru- 
mental tone quality and draw compari- 
between instrumental and_ vocal 
qualities. The need for children to hear 
examples of only the best tone quality 
cannot be overemphasized. 

As early as the first grade, children 
may be told that a certain type of adult 
voice to which they are listening is a 
tenor, soprano, or baritone. The boys 
and girls will be quite delighted to know 
that when they are as big as their parents 
or teachers, they, too, will have similar 
grownup voices. There will be children, 
too, who will remember at the second or 
third hearing that it is a tenor voice 
which sings their favorite recording of 


sons 


Miss Radtke, for the past two years critic 
teacher in the Bloomington (Indiana) Public 
Schools and now on the faculty of the 
University of Wyoming, Laramie, attacks 
the problem of boys’ changing voices from 
a rather unique angle. 


Oh Susanna, or that it is a baritone vo 
singing The Green-eyed Dragon. Need 
less to say, the references to voice types 
should be casual, and there should be no 
attempt to have the children differentiate 
between the ranges and qualities. 

In the second and third grades, as the 
children hear more examples of changed 
voices, they will enjoy using the terms 
soprano, contralto, tenor, bass, and bari- 
tone. The references should still be 
casual, with no importance placed on 
mistaking one type of voice for another. 

In the fourth, fifth, and sixth grades, 
when children will be given more de- 
tailed demonstrations on various musical 
instruments with discussions of the prin- 
ciples of tone production, parallels can 
be drawn between these principles and 
the principles of vocal tone production 
Here, there can be some discussion of 
the physiology of the human voice. At 
this point, too, it will be easier for chil- 
dren to discern ranges and qualities of 
voices and instruments. 

At the fifth- and sixth-grade levels, 
children should be given a simple, but 
complete knowledge of voice production 
and what brings about the change in 
voices. If boys, particularly, understand 
that there is a perfectly logical reason 
for the unpredictable behavior of their 
own and their friends’ speaking and sing- 
ing voices, they will suffer no embarrass- 
ment or inhibitions in speaking or singing 
when their voices begin to change. 

In these upper-elementary grade levels, 
it is very important for the children to 
hear only the best examples of mature 
voices, whether recorded or live, solo or 
group. Obviously, children will take 
more interest in hearing a real, live tenor, 
bass, or baritone sing for them than in 
hearing recorded voices. In any event, 
the material presented must be interest- 
ing to the children. 

At this point in the molding of boys’ 
attitudes toward singing, the masculinity 
of singing should be stressed. Boys of 
this age, too, frequently use as an excuse 
for not singing the argument that singing 
is anything but masculine. It would be 
well, therefore, for boys to see and hear 
only the best examples of masculine sing- 
ing. If the boys can have the oppor- 
tunity to question such a singer about his 
own experiences and sensations when his 
voice changed, it will be a very reassur- 
ing experience for them. 

The suggestions that have been made 
here for developing positive attitudes to- 

ward singing and the voice change all 
have a place in music education. How 
the teacher can use them to the best 
advantage will depend upon her own 
situation, and the readiness of her groups 
This kind of elementary background just 
outlined will help boys through a difficult 
phase of their adolescent adjustments. 
The group’s general knowledge of chang- 
ing voices will save the individual boy 
embarrassment. The confident ‘celing 
that his teacher is interested in him a® 
his singing will be a stabilizing influence 
for him during a period of confusion, 
and he will find healthy, emotional ex- 
pression in enthusiastic singing oi songs 
he enjoys. . 
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For International 
Understanding 





HAT EDUCATION has a vital role in 

developing international understanding 

is widely felt today. That higher 
education should bear the responsibility 
of leadership in this field has been recog- 
nized by sixty-nine national educational 
organizations which, since last summer, 
have banded together to work for certain 
ends cooperatively set up. 

The organized work started in 1945, 
when a meeting was called by the As- 
sociation of American Colleges on 
UNESCO and Higher Education; it was 
implemented in 1948 when the interna- 
tional Conference of Representatives of 
Universities met at Utrecht, Holland. 
Upon the basis created by these two meet- 
ings, the American Council on Education 
sponsored last summer in cooperation with 
sixty-eight associations a Conference on 
The Role of Colleges and Universities 
in International Understanding in Estes 
Park, Colorado. 

Although the arts were not included in 
the agenda, music educators will be inter- 
ested in the four main points discussed at 
the Conference and their results as they 
gradually materialize: (1) coordination 
between the college or university campus 
and outside agencies concerned with ed- 
ucation for international understanding; 
(2) specialized training for various types 
of service; (3) general education on the 
campus and its surrounding community, 
and (4) framework for international co- 
operation among colleges and universities. 

As elaborated, the points become the 
following six, which are here given with 
results apparent thus far: 


Coordination Between Campus and 
Outside Agencies: Establishment of a 
National Coordinating Commission as a 
fact-finding and information-furnishing 
agency, available for consultation and in- 
formation to governmental, intergovern- 
mental, and voluntary agencies as well 
as the educational institutions working 
on aspects of international understanding. 
Establishment on each campus of a fac- 
ulty or faculty-student Committee on 
International Understanding as a central 
pint of contact for cooperative work 
with outside agencies, and as a planning 
and coordinating committee for the in- 
stitution. 

To carry out the first part of these 
recommendations, representatives of the 
Conference Steering Committee (Officers 
{ the Estes Park Conference and chair- 
men of sections and committees) and of 
rganizations (largely those with head- 
quarters in Washington ) met September 
8 and voted “that the president of the 
American Council on Education have full 
responsibility for the appointment of the 
Commission, with such informal advice of 
Irganizations as he deems wise.” Mem 

ts of the Commission have now been 
“lected and steps to procure financing 
taken. One of the functions of the Na- 

tional Commission will be to serve as a 
Caring house for recommendations for 

4 Campus Committee on International 
Understanding. 


Spec lized Training for Various Types 
f Service: Establishment of a Research 
Commiitee for continued study of supply 
and demand for foreign service, in order 
‘0 train and guide students toward this 
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Clark-Brewer Teachers Agency, Music Dept. 


WE HAVE SPECIFIC CALLS FOR MEN OR WOMEN 


Band and Orchestra Teachers—Violinists, 'Cellists—W oodwind 
or Brass Teachers—Voice Teachers—Music and Art Teachers—Piano Teachers 


C. E. LUTTON, Mgr. :-: 64 E. JACKSON BLVD., Chicago 4, Ill. 
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OBERLIN 


Oberlin College 


A Department of 





Conservatory of Music 


AUDITIONS e 


INTERVIEWS 


New York, N. Y. ........ March 1 — 11 
St. Louis, Mo. .......... March 18 — 23 
Oberlin, Ohio .......... April 2— #11 


Appointments will be made upon application. 


SUMMER SESSION 


Begins June 14. Six weeks. Maximum of six 


hours of credit. For graduates and under- 


graduates. 


WRITE FOR CATALOG and other information to David R. Robertson, Director, 


Conservatory of Music, Oberlin, Ohio. 











Try it on Approval! 


TED MESANG'S 


MAGNUS 


OVERTURE 


%* Written for Grade 2 Bands 
% Easy but Impressive 
% Excellent for Concert or Festival 





Approval Order 

© Full Band—$2.00 (© 
(Extra parts—1 5c 

Name 

Address 


Symphonic—$3.50 
Scores——60c) 











KEYS To Teaching Elementary School Music 


Schmitt's invites you to examine this qreat new text and reference book 
by Carl O. Thompson and Harriet Nordholm on approval. 4. 


Pau 44. Schmitt Musee Ce. 


THE GREAT MUSIC STORE OF THE NORTHWEST 
88 South Tenth St. 2 Minneapolis 2, Minn. 
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end (or delegating of this job to the 
National Coordinating _ Commissio.). 
Loaning by institutions of highly-trained 
personnel for foreign service. 

The Conference Report has included a 
detailed statement of principles for lan- 
guage and area programs and analysis of 
needs. 

Curriculum for General Education: 
Establishment of a course in interna- 
tional affairs at all colleges, and urging 
of all students, regardless of specializa- 
tion, to take it. Course might cover (1) 
survey of basic factors influencing inter- 
national affairs; (2) analysis of political 
organization of sovereign states and sys- 
tems of power politics which has re- 
sulted; (3) recent development of inter- 
national organizations and _ influences 
tending toward establishment of a world 
society. Proposal of a concentration of 
courses in the international field for stu- 
dents with a nonvocational major or 
minor. 

Extra-Curricular Activities as a Part 
of General Education: Establishment of 
special agencies on every college campus, 
appropriate to the size of the institution 
and problem, to meet the needs of for- 
eign students attending the institution, and 
for coordination of programs for liaison 
with foreign students and teachers on 
campus and for sending of United States 
students to study abroad. Cooperation in 
bringing displaced-person students and 
teachers to the United States. 

Adult Education: Service by colleges 
and universities to their communities as 
centers of interest in international under- 
standing ; maintenance of close touch with 
federal agencies, UNESCO, the United 
Nations, and other sources for speakers, 
films, and other material for community 
use and enlightenment. 

International Organization of Univer- 
sities: Further consideration beyond pre- 
vious thinking (in Mexico City in 1947 
and Utrecht, Holland in 1948) toward 
establishment of an International Associa- 
tion of Universities, through a unanimous 
request to the American Council on E¢- 
ucation to agree (1) to act as coordi- 
nating and sponsoring agency to bring 
to the attention of American colleges and 
universities the results of the Utrecht and 
Estes Park conferences; (2) to bring 
the same reports to the attention of ed- 
ucational associations, urging that they 
discuss the matter in their national meet- 
ings and appoint a representative to a 
conference to be called by the American 
Council on Education to pool viewpoints 
and determine ways and means of select- 
ing delegates to the 1950 International 
Conference of Universities. 

The report dealing with the proposed 
International Association of Higher Ed- 
ucation was published in advance of the 
complete conference report, and _ copies 
were sent to all national organizations 
in education with a covering letter sug- 
gesting that the subject be a major item 
in their next meeting or in other methods 
of discussion which seemed best. In Sep- 
tember George F. Zook attended the 
Paris meeting of the Interim Committee 
of the International Association, at which 
it was decided to hold the next Interna 
tiona! Conference of Universities for # 
two-week period between November 15 
and December 15, 1950. The committee 
invited the United States to send sixty 
delegates and agreed that the meeting 
would be held at some appropriate place 
in southern France. 

The complete report of the Estes Park 
Conference is available from the Ameri 
can Council on Education, 744 Jackson 
Place, Washington 6, D. C 
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Music Theory for College Freshmen 


LAWRENCE A. 


HANLEY 





HE STUDY of music theory by the 

student musician has often been com- 

pared to the study of background 
mat hem: atics by the student of engineer- 
ing. While the comparison is good in 
certain respects, one fundamental point 
of difference exists, which opens to ques- 
tion certain commonly-accepted practices 
in the field of music theory 
Whereas the engineering student is mo- 
tivated to equip himself with a working 
knowledge of calculus, analytics, or de- 
scriptive geometry, because of the direct 
relation of these subjects to his future 
work, scores of music students find them- 
selves studying a music theory that, to all 
intents and purposes, has little connection 
with the music they are performing, the 
creation of new music, the reading of 
musical scores, or the music they hear 
in the concert hall or on the radio. 

It is quite possible that the abstract 
nature of many music theory courses is 
not conducive to the awakening of those 
potentialities in the use of music’s hand 
tools that should be the right of every 
seventeen-year-old who is willing to give 
music an exploratory try! If the college 
freshman is confronted with a theory 
course whose practical value is not made 
clear, and which is a little on the dull 
side as well, it is possible that the nega- 
tive yield will be a student who begins to 
ponder the need for going through the 
burdensome routine at all. 


The foremost objective of a class in 
freshman music theory can hardly be 
anything less than to give the students 
real understanding and stimulating ex- 
perience in handling the melodic, rhyth- 
mic, and harmonic materials out of which 
music is made. While by tradition it is 
common practice to allow the student 
passively to accept or reject the fare 
offered by the teacher, real training in 
this subject can hardly be achieved with- 
out day-to-day applications of theoretical 
principles in their most practical circum- 
stances. It is entirely possible that many 
ff us, in using the traditional harmony 
text as a course guide, become involved 
ina host of details that tend to “theo- 
tize theoretically on something that hap- 
pened back in the Eighteenth Century, 
anyway.” The business of going through 
the motions of completing a given number 
of assignments in a given number of class 
sessions is of doubtful value, even though 
the correlated approach is used.* Unless 
this information can be made to mean 
something in the light of the student's 
past musical experience and be geared to 
his present appreciation level, a sterile 
teaching situation will undoubtedly be the 
result. 


The development of some practical use 
for theory study should certainly not 
be with held until the sacred precincts of 
junior and senior course work are 
teached. If this is done, we have already 
interfered with the natural process of 
“self-discovery” of knowledge that is so 
vital to real learning. Too often, we 
follow the somewhat dubious pattern of 
illowing theory study to become an end 
in itself rather than a means to better 
understanding, performance, and musi- 
‘anship. This is obvious in the make-up 


*A five-point approach to theory study in 
duding four-part writing, ear training, sight 
‘inging, keyboard harmony, 


ahd analysis 
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pedagogy. 


of certain theory texts, which contain 
more information about theory than about 
music. It is quite possible that the crafts- 
manship used in theory classes will con- 
tinue to run a poor second to the artistic 
sensibility needed by the composer, and 
that a considerable amount of time spent 
in too-formal study of theoretical ele- 
ments will prove a deterrent to the proper 
development of ‘creative talent. 

Instead, let’s take full advantage of the 
college freshman’s keen curiosity to find 
out what makes the music go ’round, and 
allow him to have -his first successes or 
failures without his having to account 
too strongly for his “errors.” What 
would be better than to create learning 
situations where freshmen students could 
get the feel of what the composers had 
in mind through actual experience in the 
handling of chord structure, the phy sical 
basis of good intonation, and real analysis 
of the selections they are performing? 


Some of our best theory teaching takes 
place not in the theory classroom at all, 
but in laboratory-type surroundings that 
allow greater freedom in experimentation 
and demonstration techniques, The alert 
orchestra, band, or choir director who 
has discovered ‘the tremendous value of 
music theory in his everyday work is, in 
all likelihood, teaching a brand of func- 
tional theory that could well be used 
to advantage by theory departments that 
have removed themselves from the sphere 
of realism that produces results. It 
would seem a sorry commentary on for- 
mal theory courses that music educa- 
tors with degrees from reputable schools 
find themselves taking postgraduate 
courses at “specialist schools,” where 
they engage in retracing the steps of 
elementary theory from a practical point 
of view. In most cases, they are required 
to pay handsomely for the privilege. 

Theory is a subject of such vital 
significance in the music curriculum that 
we can hardly afford to substitute filler 
material for real and basic concepts about 
Eighteenth-Century music philosophy. 
Properly taught, elementary music theory 
is an influence in developing proper stu- 
dent attitudes. It provides the oppor- 
tunity for rediscovering the elements of 
music, makes a contribution toward better 
understanding and performance of music 
literature, and lays the groundwork for 
the development of creative talent. If 
this is true, the study of elementary 
theory should be made a functional part 
of the student’s growth and should equip 
him to take a position of aggressive in- 
quiry toward advanced music theory sub- 
jects. 

* 

EARLY MUSIC BOOKS in the Rare Books 
Division of the Library of Congress, by Fred- 
erick R. Goff, Library of Congress, Washing- 
ton, D. C., has been reprinted: from “Notes,” 
quarterly journal of the Music Library Asso- 
ciation, December 1948. The illustrated book- 
let gives a comprehensive survey of the books 
of musical interest published prior to 1521 
which, for one reason or another, are shelved 
in the Library’s Rare Books Division rather 
than the Music Division. It brings to atten- 
tion “the fact that resources of the Rare 
Books Division supplement in various ways 
the more extensive and more specialized 
materials available in the Music Division.” 
Copies of the booklet may be obtained by 
writing to Publications Section, The Library 
of Congress, Washington 25, D. C. 








The AUDIO-VISUAL AID 
COMPANY 


presents 


The ANSLEY AUDIO-AID 





Table Model 


Four superb phonographs designed for the 
exacting requirements of schools. 


THE CONSOLE MODEL 
A high fidelity instrument, designed for use 
in auditoriums and large classrooms. Fre- 
quency range — 30 to 13,000 cycles. High 
fidelity tape recorder available. Heavy, lined 
oak cabinet mounted on large rubber casters 
for easy moving. Has cover and lock. 


THE TABLE MODEL 
Designed for the finest possible performance 
from a table-size instrument. Dual speakess 
and 10 watt output. Heavy, lined oak cabinet. 
Controls provide for mixing microphone and 
records. 


THE PORTABLE MODEL 
A professional instrument with exceptional 
tone and volume. Sturdy leatherette case 
has removable cover. Provision for micro- 
phone and external speaker. 


THE KINDERGARTEN MODEL 
Not a toy phonograph but a professional in- 
strument designed for smal] children and 
their teachers. Has excellent tone qualsty 
and volume and is adapted to the special re- 
quirements of kindergarten use. 





All models play 33-l/,—45—78 
10° and 12" records (console model to 16” 
records). All controls are on a sloping panel 
at the rear for easy use by the teacher 
while facing the class. 


rpm on 7", 


We will be glad to help you in any way pos- 
sible. Please send for catalogue, specifica- 
tion sheets, prices, and requests for demon- 
strations to the national sales office at the 
address below. 


THE AUDIO-VISUAL AID 
COMPANY 


Robert U. Gessler (Sales Mgr.) 


640 Philadelphia Street 
Indiana, Pennsylvania 
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Music Lovers’ Calendar 
For 1950 


Year-Round 
Gift 
for 
MUSIC LOVERS 
TEACHERS——STUDENTS 
only 
Ninety-Five Cents 





The ideal appointment Calendar 
for everyday reference, espe- 
cially d for teacher, 

student and all professional people whose 
daily work requires a Calendar at their finger tips. 








@ Contains twenty-four pictures of com- @ Beautifully printed on heavy white 
posers ; 
@ Iten of Gch © and D stock in soft shades of brown and green 


@ Melody line from one of their famous @ Bound with plastic rings so that each 


compositions month may be turned back and kept 
BOSTON MUSIC COMPANY 
116 Boylston Street Boston 16, Mass. 

















FAVORITE INSTRUMENTAL FOLIOS 
CLARINET AND PIANO 


WARMELIN ORPHEAN CLARINET SOLOS... ....$1.00 

WARMELIN ORPHEAN CLARINET DUETS. amen SD 

HARTMAN WARNER CLARINET ENSEMBLES (4 B> Clarinets) 1.00 

CORNET AND PIANO 

CLARKE OLYMPIAN CORNET SOLOS, 2 Vols., each................. . 1.00 

SIMON OLYMPIAN CORNET DUETS. senhicolrintnan . 1,20 
TROMBONE AND PIANO 

CIMERA EOLIAN TROMBONE SOLOS _ ' 1.00 

E’ ALTO SAXOPHONE AND PIANO 

COMBS COLLECTION OF SAXOPHONE NOVELTIES... 1.00 

MESANG ORPHEAN E> ALTO SAXOPHONE SOLOS. sovee 1,00 

MASON COLLECTION OF ALTO SAXOPHONE SOLOS... 1.00 
SNARE AND BASS DRUMS 

CLARK LEGIONNAIRE DRUMMER, THE. . 1.00 


XYLOPHONE OR MARIMBA SOLOS AND PIANO 
BETHANCOURT..... COLLECTION OF XYLOPHONE OR MARIMBA SOLOS 1.00 


Write For “On Approval" Copies 
CHART MUSIC PUBLISHING HOUSE, INC. 
506 S. Wabash Ave. Chicago 5, Ill. 








UNDER THE GLORIOUS FLAG OF U.S.A. 
March Song by FRANK M. RIZZUTO 


For the following instruments: B-flat Clarinet, B-flat Trumpet, B-flat Tenor 
Saxophone, E-flat Alto Saxophone, Violin or Voice, and Trombone in treble 

clef with PPANO ACCOMPANIMENT ine ...$ 1.50 
The same for Piano Accordion, Lyrics, Guitar, and Special Bellows control $1.00 
JUNE ROSES ARE LOOKING LIKE YOU 

Fox Trot 

For the Piano Accordion, Lyrics, and Special Bellows control .....................$1.00 
GALLANTRY WALTZ 

For the Accordion, and Special Bellows control and Guitar 
For the Pianoforte and Guitar STE ES 





All of them are a new edition 
published by 


FRANK M. RIZZUTO & SON CO. . 
Monessen, Pennsylvania 
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Factors in Successful f : 
u 
. . th 
String Teaching | * 
m 
ALFONSO CAVALLARO T 
ac 
co 
in 
te 
| sPITE of a widespread concern over = 
the string problem, this problem has = 
remained. To be sure, there has been cot 
heartening progress in some areas. But - 
there are still too many cases in which -_ 
orchestras are displaced by bands. A - 
high mortality rate among string be- hg 
ginners presents a sharp contrast to the = 
situation among wind and brass begin- -_ 
ners. We who would build a string pro- og 
gram must take a more positive approach pag 
to remedying this situation, ~er 
Many reasons have been offered for ve 
the so-called “problem” of the strings, J °*? 
These include the inherent difficulties 
of mastering a stringed instrument, _ 
the lack of string specialists in the both 
music education field, and the irresist- om 
ible appeal of the marching band, with . 
its uniforms and occasions for glory. ¢ 
There has been, on the one hand g %"" 
exaggerated emphasis upon the diffi- ne 
culties in playing a stringed instru- a 
ment. On the other hand, music edu- _ : 
cators have been guided by the popv- A, 
lar, if over-optimistic, philosophy that Ca: 
anyone can play. In some quarters, this 
large and undifferentiated groups of It is 
children have been started simultane. § ‘lax. 
ously on stringed instruments. The be re 
casualty rate is dispiriting not only to the ; 
those who fail; it provokes an atmos. § ‘ach 
phere of uncertainty and lowers the en- dent 
tire group’s level of aspiration and ac- faulty 
complishment. It is better to undertake § Y¢4rs 
the teaching of stringed instruments the fo 
only for those who show a reasonable § "tro 
charice of success. One need not be § ' use 
a genius to play the violin; yet not the pa 
everyone can play it. Prerequisites to cles. 
any degree of attainment are normal § , Aw 
intelligence and a musical ear capable lots o 
of development. of ton 
Our educational philosophy has done J der. 
us some disservice, too. There ha: § “ficul 
been a general tendency to belittle fur- the bo 
damentals and skills and to exalt atti- his s 
tudes and emotional satisfactions. It § Wality. 
has been mistakenly supposed that the ff Sinner 
creation of student interest is the only = she 
important factor. While it is true that @ “ear, f, 
interest must be aroused if any learn- % upor 
ing is to take place, it is imperative he na 
that the student experience success— J “ugh 
or his interest, no matter how ingent BE F 
ously gained, soon languishes. It §- helpe 
would appear that there has been too Pd the 
much emphasis on sugar-coating and § “¢m. 
not enough on the substance of string # — 
teaching. = 
Interest is presumably aroused by nderlies 
rushing the student into the activity ot par as 
music making. Before he has gained Ouble-st 
any control of his instrument, he ene 
put to work scraping away at familiar ~ Stay it 
airs as a member of an orchestra [§ 2k of s 
This results in a reinforcement of baé frst Posi 
habits, limitation of technical develop- he feeis 
ment, creation of physical and emo "S fiddl 
tional tensions, and, in general, in d ow th 


minished returns in accomplishment 
and pleasure. I have 

Perhaps what we need most is 4 Nn class 
re-evaluation of our teaching tecl ird pos 
niques. In defiance of the earlier dis starting ii 
ciplines involving long and laboriow{ ™Maining ; 
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exercises, we have evolved a new or- 
thodoxy in which lasting progress is 
sacrificed to short-range effects. Let 
us. then, examine the basic needs of 
the prospective string player and see 
how we may best serve him. 

The first thing the young violinist 
must cultivate is an awareness of tone. 
This awareness—and the ability to 
achieve good tone himself—should 
constitute his earliest pleasure. The 
inability of student-musicians to “lis- 
ten to themselves” is at the bottom of 
many individual and ensemble diffi- 
culties and is traceable to lack of tonal 
consciousness at the outset. To ac- 
quire such consciousness, the student 
must practice simple, open bowings— 
and only in the middle of the bow and 
from the middle to the point. Em- 
phatically, I do not mean the long, 
sustained, whole bowings commonly 
recommended, which dot the early 
pages of most textbooks. Long, sus- 
tained tones require a muscular con- 
trol which the novice can scarcely be 
expected to possess. His exertions 
usually produce a stiffness of wrist and 
shoulder, with an accompanying un- 
pleasantness of tone—discouraging to 
both the student and to those who 
must endure his efforts. 

It is better for the student to con- 
centrate, at the beginning, on the fore- 
arm motion, and to limit himself to one- 
beat notes. When these are mastered, 
the stroke may be lengthened towards 
the point and to longer note values. 

Careful attention must be paid, at 
this stage, to suppleness of the wrist. 
It is not enough to urge the student to 
relax. Better and faster results will 
be realized if the student is helped in 
the actual physical motions by the 
teacher’s guiding of his arm. T he stu- 
dent who is not allowed to acquire 
faulty habits does not have to spend 
years unlearning them. Only when 
the forearm and wrist are well under 
control should the student commence 
to use the entire bow—which involves 
= participation of the shoulder mus- 
cies. 

A word of caution to the school of 
‘lots of bow, lots of pressure, and lots 
of tone from the beginning” is in 
order. The average beginner finds it 
difficult to tighten his fingers around 
the bow without stiffening his wrist. 
This stiffening results in poor tone 
quality. The dynamic needs of a be- 
sinner are, or should be, limited. His 
am should be the attainment of a soft, 
dear, free tone—the emphasis should 





be upon quality _Tather than quantity. 
The natural weight of the bow is 
tough to produce this mezzo-forte 


one. Psychologically, the student will 
te helped if he is told to /ean on or dig 
mo the strings rather 


than fly over 
them. 
Meanwhile, what about the left 
and? A faulty position of this hand 


underlies most intonation troubles, as 
well as troubles in shifting, trilling, 
double-stopping, and vibrato. The be- 
ginning student finds it very difficult 
'0 stay in position because of the total 
lack of support to his left arm. The 
first position seems unnatural to him; 
ne feels insecure, fears he may drop 
his fiddle, and shows a tendency to 
gasp the instrument with his left 
hand. 

I have learned experimentally in my 
own class and private teaching that the 
ird position “comes easier.” By 
starting in the third position and re- 
maining in it for several weeks, the 
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KEISER, REINHARD—Trio Sonata No. 
with cello ad lib... 


KUSSER, JOHANN 


25 West 45th Street 





After 10 years, the distinguished publications of 
VERLAG ADOLPH NAGEL, Hannover — 
NAGEL’S MUSIK-ARKIV 


are available 


A selection from the first shipment includes: 
BACH, CARL PHILIP EMANUEL—2 Duos for flute & violin (2 violins)............ $1.25 
BACH, JOHANN SEBASTIAN—Sonata in G minor for obligato piano, flute & 


IE cicoccunhdsvenatintionomoscdpaleschbiatisinsiinnssidetiosiibeagintdldasansondcagilirinapeniianaanamaanaaicetea 2.10 
FREDERICK THE GREAT—4 Pieces for flute & piano... ecececeeeseseeeees 2.00 
HANDEL, GEORGE FREDERICK—4 Original Sonatas for alto recorder & piano 

I I I essence iccenccsesssnitchdainastecccvonenciisiecincinadeatanienmnstaialaaiaesbe 2.50 

Concerto in B-flat, Op. 4, No. 6 for piano (organ) solo, violins I-Il, 

I cccosssctiiasbaceneacinincintossssaniciencianeieenseiedaeibenccaondncianeneinantalstelinliiniinbaentin 1.75 
HAYDN, JOSEPH—The London Trios, Nos. 1-2-3-4 for 2 flutes & cello-parts.... 2.50 


1 in D major for flute, violin & piano 
sic liiciasieianeipissiniacian ibis tanialslialadiiaisiatinaiaeia 2.25 


Trio Sonata No. 2 in G major for flute, violin & piano with cello ad lib. 
Trio Sonata No. 3 in D major for flute, violin & piano with cello ad lib. 
KRUMPHOLTZ, J. B.—Sonata in F major, for flute (violin) & piano (harp)...... 2.00 


SIGISMUND—Overture No. 


Musique” (1682) for string orchestra & piano—score & parts............ 2.50 
RICHTER, F. X.—Sinfonia da Camera for string quartet & piano........................ 2.00 
ROSENMULLER, JOHANN—Sonata in E minor for 2 violins & piano with cello 

ad lib......... siaiiriihssinicsnilaitaihaiaiacinanintehitminsnas ienasicabiacanaaasivaimaaieaaniiaaas 2.00 

Sonata in G minor for 2 violins & piano with cello ad lib..................... 2.00 
STAMITZ, CARL—3 Duets, Op. 27, Nos. 1-2-3 for 2 flutes (2 violins) ................ 1.75 
TELEMANN, GEORGE PHILIP—Sonata in D major for cello and piano.......... . 1.50 
TORELLI, GUISEPPE—Concerto in D minor, vient 6, No. 10 for string quartet 

& organ (piano)... Tee NT retention ren Seen eae S 2.00 
VIVALD!, ANTONIO—Pastorale in A major, from Op. 13, No. 4 for flute 

(violin or oboe), cello obligato & organ (piano) .........--.---.-------cesee- 1.00 


(Harpsichord may be substituted for piano in any of the above works) 


Other NAGEL publications are also available. 
For information and the SCHOTT-Antiqua catalogue of old music, write to 


ASSOCIATED MUSIC PUBLISHERS, 


(or your local dealer) 


2.00 
2.00 


IV from "Composition de 


INC. 
New York 19, N. Y. 








student gains almost automatically the 
proper feeling for the relationship of 
hand and wrist to the violin. During 
this period, he learns how to manipu- 
late his fingers and becomes conscious 
of whole and half steps by means of 
simple trill exercises (in quarter notes) 
from tone to tone, and by varying the 
half step from pairs of fingers to pairs 
of fingers on all strings. In the mean- 
time, he can amuse himself with such 
familiar, simple tunes as Mary Had a 
Little Lamb, Twinkle, Twinkle Little 
Star, etc. 

Once good form is established in 
the third position, the student can 
move his hand back into first position 
and proceed with greater security and 
ease than would otherwise be possible. 

A word about finger pressure. Be- 
ginners have a tendency to use too 


much pressure—thus causing the wrist 
and entire upper arm to stiffen. Ac- 
tually, it takes very little pressure to 
stop the strings. “Don’t press your 
fingers down too much,” is a good 
phrase to repeat to a violin class. 

Stiffening of the left-hand thumb is 
a common characteristic of beginners. 
The student should be taught to place 
his thumb well forward, rather than 
near the scroll. Fingers and thumb 
should face one another—with the 
thumb approximately opposite a lower 
second finger (F or C natural). Vigi- 
lance and frequent reminders on the 
part of the teacher should do much to 
help the student acquire a free left 
hand and strength from the proper 
source. 

In order that students may concen- 
trate on tonal and finger problems, it 
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World Famous 
Brass and Marimba Solos 


With Piano Accompaniment 
NEW SELECTED MUSIC 
Selected for 1950 NATIONAL, 
REGIONAL, STATE AND COUNTY 
SCHOOL CONTESTS 


By Eminent French Composers, Teachers 
and former Band Masters of the Guarde 





| Republicaine. These brilliant solos are 
| good for concert, and ts. 
B-FLAT TRUMPET OR CORNET 
| SOLOS 
| Grade Price 
Ist Contest Solo—Andrieu. . . ool $1.00 
| 2nd Contest Solo—Andrieu a 1.00 
| 3rd Contest Solo—Andrieu. 4 1.00 
ith Contest Solo—Andrieu ont 1.00 
| 5th Contest Solo—Andrien. .. ..4 1.00 
| 5th Contest Solo—Maury.. ..4 1.00 
Andante and Rondo—Andrieu. 3 1.00 
Andante and Polonaise—<Andrieu 3 1.00 
Choral and Variations—Delmas. ...4 1.00 
Capriccioso—Jeanjean .. cau ceae 75 
Etude De Concours—Petit.. . 4 1.00 
Ist Contest Fantaisie—Rougnon 4 1.00 
TRUMPET DUET 
Concertinoe—Suite for 2 B> Trum- 
pets—A. Allegro; B Andante; 
| C. Scherzetto—Andrieu..........3 1.50 
| TROMBONE SOLO 
Aliegro De Concert—Cools......... 4 1.00 
BARITONE SOLOS 
Allegre De Concert—Cools....... 4 1.00 
Premier Solo De Concert 
Combelle 7 ; eenives 5 1.90 
Etude De Concours—Petit........4 1.090 
FRENCH HORN SOLOS 
Enchanted Forest—Delmas..........4 1.00 
Fantaisie —Gabelles “ 4 75 
Tone Poem—Spoerek es ow 1.00 


MARIMBA OR XYLOPHONE SOLOS 


Fantasy on Yankee Doodle 


Vieuxtemps-Musser ......... 8 1.00 
Fantasy on St. Patrick's Day 

Vieuxtemps- Musser esvnsnare 1.00 
Fantasy on Arkansas Traveler 
Vieuxtemps-Musser . 5 1.00 
Chaecone—Durand-Musser . ool .60 
The Yeoman’s Wedding 

Poniatowski-Musser 3 .60 
Spanish Danee No, 2 

Moszkowski-Musser . oe .60 
Spanish Dance No. 5 

Moszkowski-Musser ; = 60 


Free—Complete Catalog on Request 


Dept. ME 
ALFRED MUSIC CO., 
145 W. 45th St 


INC. 
New York 19, N. Y. 











NEW YORK STATE 
MUSIC CAMP Inc. Site y2kr 


Recreation 
idirondac 
SYMPHONY ORCH. 
CONCERT BAND 
CONCERT CHOIR 
RADIO CHOIR 


Cultural in the Central 

Art, Music 
Harmony, 
Conducting, Dance 
Band Arr. Resident 
faculty—20 _certi- 


DANCE BANDS 
hed teachers. High 


8 weeks $350.00 School and College 
6 weeks $300.00 level students 
ALL-INCLUSIVE PROGRAM. 


I information and free bulletin 
write t 
DR. FREDERIC FAY SWIFT. 
Camp Director 
Hartwick College Oneonta, N. Y. 


Drama 
Theory, 
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is helpful, during the early weeks, if 
music is confined to rote work. Only 
when the pupil gains control of him- 
self and of his instrument is he pre- 
pared for. the study of music reading. 


Our prevailing method overcompli- 
cates the problem for the average 
child, who is expected to begin so 
many things simultaneously. 


Those of us who are teaching strings 
and preparing instrumental teachers 
should be receptive to-ways and means 
of improving our teaching methods. 
For only by instilling a solid founda- 
tion upon which the student can build 
will we retain his interest and remedy 
the situation of the strings. 





Greetings from 
Norway 





AVING just returned to my country 

after an intermediate visit to Swe- 

den, I want to send you* a cordial 
greeting with my most sincere thanks for 
all you did for my benefit when I was 
in the United States. 

The main reason why my studies in 
America were so successful was un- 
doubtedly because of the invaluable con- 
tacts with the leading representatives of 
your wonderful music organization. | 
am especially indebted to you and to 
Miss Lawler for receiving me in such a 
friendly and generous way, and for in- 
troducing me to so many important 
people in the school music field. 

On the whole, I have brought home 
with me many overwhelming impressions 
of American hospitality and international 
good will. I don’t really know what was 
most impressive—the human qualities of 
the music educators I met, or the great 
variety of music activities going on at 
the different school levels from kinder- 
garten to university. As to the latter, 
I feel I learned more of progressive 
music education in the last seven months 
than in years of study and teaching be- 
fore. Of course I stayed too short a 
time to have a thorough understanding 
of such a rich and diverse field of study 
as that of American school music. 

If I get an opportunity later, I would 
love to go back to the United States to 
continue my studies. If possible, I would 
like to stay long enough to take an 
American doctor’s degree in music edu- 
cation. But I am afraid it will not be 
easy to realize my wish. 

The other day, I had a letter from my 
Dutch UNESCO friend, Professor Henri 
Geraedts. He is also full of enthusiasm 
for his visit to the United States. You 
have probably already heard from him 
yourself. 

Once again thanking you, I send my 
best greetings and wishes to you person- 
ally and to the MENC. 

—Ivar Benum, UNESCO fellow sur- 
veying music education in the United 
States last spring, Tromsoff, Larerskole, 
Tromso, Norway. 


*Readers—especially those who attended one 
or more of the biennial conventions of the MENC 
Divisions last spring—will be glad to see this 
excerpt of a ietter from Mr. Benum to the MENC 
Headquarters Office. It will be remembered that 
Henri Geraedts of the Hague Royal Conservatory 
of Holland also came to the Conventions as a 
UNESCO fellow, and that Frank Callaway, 
director of music, King Edward Technical Col- 
lege, Dunedin, New Zealand, was sent on a three- 
months tour by the Carnegie Corporation. The 
MENC International Relations Committee is 
cooperating with and planning for such tours 
for foreign music educators. 
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“NOTE READIN 

IS FUN’ LEARN Suusic ic” 
(for Primary Grades) (for 4th Grade and Up) 
These two outstanding collections of delightful 
songs and drills make note reading easy for every- 
one. Price 60° each—Postpaid. 
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of the Committee (listed below), and Lillian 
Baldwin and J. Leon Ruddick of the Cleve- 
land Schools were responsible for the program 
as “fall project.” 

Members of the Ohio Committee in addition 
to Mr. Morrison: for the large city — Russell 
V. Morgan; Dixie Holden, vocal elementary 
supervisor, Cleveland Schools, and Helen M. 
Hannen, instrumental supervisor, 
Schools. For the medium-sized city 
E. Pete, directing supervisor of music, Ash- 
and Public Schools, and director of music 
education, Ashland College; Clifford L. Hite, 
supervisor of instrumental music, Findlay 
Schools; and Richard J. Stocker, supervisor o! 
music, Springfield Schools. For the colleges 
and universities — John Jeffery Auer, director 
of speech and radio representative for Oberlin 
College; Louis E. Pete; A.,D. Lekvold, pro- 
fessor of music education, Miami University, 
Oxford; and Eugene J. Weigel, director, 
School of Music, Ohio State University, 
Columbus. For the radio executives — Edwin 
F. Helman, director of radio, WBOE FM; 
Alien P. Dudley, program director, Station 
? WFIN, Findlay, and Ronald Richards, edu- 
| cational program director, Station WSMjJ, 
i Youngstown, a! a 

The OMEA publication, The Triad, pub- 
icizes the Radio Committee’s activities through 
ts monthly column ““OMEA-on-the-Air,”’ edited 
by Mr. Morrison, who recently has combined 
the interests of the OMEA and MENC com- 
nittees in the one column. 
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WORLD LIST OF MUSIC is 


available 





ito music educators twice each year in the 
| Published Music Catalog Part 5A of the 
Catalog of Copyright Entries prepared by 
the Copyright Office of The Library of 


ongress. Over 7,000 musical compositions 


published in the United States and abroad 
uring the latter half of 1948 are listed in 
the most recent volume. Included are: an 
mtry for each composition arranged alpha- 
etically under the name of the _ person 
mainly responsible for the work; added entries 

the same alphabet for all others who 
articipated; publisher, place and date of 


udlication, copyright claimant, and registra 
tion number for each composition, and an 
adex by title. In this issue for the first 
ime has been added a classified index listirg 
mpositions according to type, subject con 
mat, or national characteristic. Any issue 
ithe semiannual catalog may be purchased 
by sending $1.50 to the Register of Copy- 
rghts, The Library of Congress, Washington 
B, Ge 
















WHANNES BRAHMS’ WERKE, the com- 
tte works and monumenta of Johannes 
lahms, is being republished by J. W. Ed 









Pith ith 


ds, Ann Arbor, Michigan, upon recom 
Mdation of the American Musicological 
iiety, Music Library Association, National 
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ciation of Schools of Music, Association 
Research Libraries, and the Music Division 
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iThe Library of Congress. The probable 
of the set is $160. 
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uinces something new for the stamp collector 
"Your Musical Stamp Album,” by Maxwell 
kstein, composer and editor, and Harry 
“meman, philatelic authority. The volume 
msists of a collection of compositions, ex- 
ted and simplified for piano, and pictures 
fepresentative selection of stamps from 
meen countries commemorating such com- 
s as Beethoven, Chopin, and Sibelius. 
each composer, there is a_ biographical 
m, a brief philatelic description, an en- 
med picture of the stamp discussed, and an 
lined space where the actual stamp or 
Amps may be mounted. 


IVERSITY OF OKLAHOMA All-state 
astra and String Clinic will be held 
“ary 16-18. Among the featured activi 
pare: a meeting of the Oklahoma Music 
ators Association String Instruction Com- 
ite, at which.:Marjorie Keller, consultant 
Mtrumental music, Dallas Public Schools, 
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THIS IS AMERICA’S 


FINEST 
SCHOOL 
PIANO! 


Story & Clark’s new Style 44 
“School Upright” has everything 
you have always wanted for your 
studio pianos. 

Especially designed and created by 
one of America’s most famous scale 
designers, for the exacting require- 
ments of studios and schools, this 
sturdy and satisfying instrument has 
bass agraffes, an extra-large plate 
and sounding board, and six over- 
size posts. It has selected pine keys, 
sustaining bass, and is provided with 








The 
“School 44” embodies Story & 
Clark’s traditional quality — will 
delight teacher and pupil alike. And 
it will withstand many years of the 
hardest use. 

See it, hear it, study its specifica- 
tions now — at your Story & Clark 
dealer’s! 


exceptional ents 
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PIANO COMPANY 


64 East Jackson Blvd., Chicago 
INSTRUMENTS OF QUALITY — BY ONE FAMILY — FOR NINETY-THREE YEARS 





MUSIC EDUCATION SOURCE BOOK 


$3.50 postpaid 
Music Educators National Conference, 64 East Jackson Blvd., Chicago 4, Ill. 








For your girls’ glee club 


SING, GIRLS, SING! 


This is SSA material you will use constantly. 


pressive, beautiful, useful songs ranging from folk music to 
masterworks, Settings are simple but effective. 23 outstanding 
compositions for choral study and building choral. repertoire. 

60 cents 


THE TREBLE ENSEMBLE 


Simple and appealing secular and sacred choruses for the SA com- 
Either junior or adult chorus will enjoy this book. 
Secular material includes appealing folk songs and art songs; 
are non-denominational. 


bination. 


Sacred songs 


THE TREBLE CHOIR 


Suitable for use in any SA choir of any denomination. 
tions have been newly arranged and lie within comfortable voice 
Included is a variety of music for all seasons and types 
May also be used for duets. 


range. 
of services. 


Copies will be sent to music educators on approval. 


HALL «& McCreary COMPANY 
Publishers, of Better Music 


434 S. Wabash Avenue 





Arthur Olaf Andersen 


Included are ex- 


Martin and White 


All are in easy range. 
40 cents 


Martin, Thiel and White 
All selec- 


40 cents 


Chicago 5 
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150 


ORIGINAL 
EXERCISES 


by 


GROVER C. YAUS 
and 
ROY M. MILLER 


Designed Expressly for Teaching Di- 


vision of Measure, Tempos and 


Rhythms with Warm-Up—TUNE-Up 


and Scale Exercises 


Published for All 


Band and Orchestra 
Instruments 


Each Book—60c 


Conductor—$1.00 


Send for 


THEMATIC 
CATALOG 


FREE 
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BELWIN Inc. 


43 W. 23rd St., 
New York 10, N. Y. 
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will speak; an All-state Orchestra directed by 
Victor Alessandro, conductor of the Oklahoma 
State Symphony; af All-state String Orchestra 
directed by Mrs. Keller; a String Instrument 
Repair Clinic directed by Arvo Hantula, 
Oklahoma City; a concert by the University 
of Oklahoma Symphony conducted by Spencer 
H. Norton of the University; an Orchestra 
Materials Clinic by the University of Okla- 
homa Symphony; a meeting of the American 
String Teachers Association at which Everett 
Gates, first violist of the Oklahoma State 
Symphony, will speak; a banquet, and a con- 
cert by the All-state Orchestra and All-state 
String Orchestra. 


THOMAS M. MORAN, president and treas- 
surer of C. C. Birchard and Company, Boston 
publishing firm, died at his home in Water- 
town, Massachusetts, on November 26, after 
an illness of several weeks. He was forty-six 
years of age. 

Mr. Moran had spent most of his life in 
the employment of the firm which he headed 
during the past three years, having succeeded 
the late Clarence C. Birchard in 1946. He 
first came with the company in 1921, and, 
during the next twenty-five years, worked in, 
and eventually became director of the trade, 


sales, and production departments. .He was 
appointed general manager in 1945. 
Affectionately known as “Tom” to a host 


of friends throughout the country, he was one 
of the best-known figures in the music publish- 
ing industry. He traveled widely and had 
visited every state. He was a member of the 
Engineers Club and the University Club of 
Boston. He leaves a brother, James, of Can- 
ton, Massachusetts, and two sisters: Alice, of 
Watertown, and Mrs. Patrick Murphy, of 
Belmont. 


EMERSON S. VAN CLEAVE, for the past 
three and one-half years head of the Depart- 
ment of Music at State Teachers College, 
Livingston, Alabama, on January 1 took over 
the position of state supervisor of music edu- 
State Department of Education, Mont- 
Alabama, succeeding Paul W. Math- 


cation, 
gomery, 
ews. 


THOMAS S. RICHARDSON, 
rector of bands at Eastern 
Teachers College, Charleston, has joined the 
University of Lllinois music extension staf 
as assistant director. He is continuing lis 
work as editor of the Illinois Music Educator, 
which position he has held since 1947, and is 
serving as vice-chairman of the North Central 
Division Committee of State Music Periodical 
Editors. 


JACK M. WATSON, previously associate 
professor of education and chairman of the 
Graduate Committee in Music Education at 
New York University, has been appointed 
administrative music editor of Silver Burdett 
Company, New York City. 


DELINDA ROGGENSACK, assistant pro- 
music education, Cornell College, 
Mt. Vernon, fowa, is now giving half time 
to her new duties as director of Cornell's 
Bureau of Audio-Visual Aids. 


J. NORMAN EAGLESON has retired from 
his position as supervisor of music, Edmonton 
(Alberta, Canada) Public Schools after thirty- 
seven years of service, said to be the longest 
tenure of a supervisor of music on record in 
Canada. 


LILLIAN A. WIKOFF, Lyndhurst (New 
Jersey) High School, has retired from teach- 
ing after thirty-seven years in the music 
field. She has been an MENC member since 
1929. 


RUTH L. CURTIS, of the Lynn (Massachu- 
setts) Public Schools and Boston University, 
has succeeded Percy Graham as supervisor 
of music for the Lynn Schools. 


ALICE E. DAWSON, formerly on the 
faculty at Peabody College for Teachers, 
Nashville, Tennessee, has moved to Kingsburg, 
California, where she has accepted the position 
of music consultant for the public elementary 
schools. 


Rom MALIN, who has been associated with 

> oe Birchard and Company, Boston, for 
a number of years, has been elected president 
of the company, following the death of Presi- 
dent Thomas M. Moran. Mr. Malin is a 
former president of the Music Education Ex- 
hibitors Association. 
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* Reasonable prices 

* Attractive colors 
Choose from Collegiate’s large selec- ‘ 
tion of fine materials. For illustra- 


tions, samples of material and infor- 
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COLLEGIATE CAP AND GOWN CO. 

Champaign, Illinois Chicago 6, IIlinois 

1000 W. Market St. 117 N. Wacker Dr. 
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TAPE THE 
EDGES OF 
YOUR 
MUSIC 


Just slip the edge or back of your 
music into the “Scotch” Edging Ma- 
chine and turn the handle. Music 
comes out durably bound so that it 
won't pull apart, won’t tear. Bound 
music withstands wear and tear, and 
is easier to handle! Loose sheets may 
be bound into folders. “Scotch” Edger 
—$14.75; 34” White Edging tape (3 
rolls per can) $1.44 per roll: 1” 
White Edging tape (2 rolls per can) 
$1.64 per roll. Order by mail today! 


WENGER MUSIC EQUIPMENT CO. 
Owatonna, Minn. 
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Phil Saltman — 


SCHOOL of MODERN MUSIC 


Full-time 3-year Diploma Courses Con- 
centrating in the Popular Field with 
Classical Background: Piano, Voice, In- 
struments, Arranging. Musical Theatre, 
Workshops in Song Writing, Radio and 
Television Production, School Orc! vestra, 

Theatrical Productions, 
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Broadcasts, Chorus, Re 
citals, Individual Guid- 
ance. 16th Year. Co-ed. 
Veteran-approved. Spring 
Term begins May 8% 


Write Admission Supervisor for Catalog 
284 Commonwealth Ave., Boston 15, Mass 
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A COMPLETE 
SUMMER PACKAGE— 
Unsurpassed In 
Faculty ¢ Libraries 
Laboratories ¢ Physical Plant 
Graduate School ¢ Climate 
Free Recreational Program 
Outdoor Week-end Vacations 







SUPRAPAER SESSION 





COURSES IN ALL BRANCHES 
OF MUSIC AND MUSIC EDUCATION 


First Term: June 12-July 22 
Second Term: July 24-August 26 


Nowhere does the music student find more opportunities to 
enjoy fine music while securing credits in music for degrees 
or toward state certification than at Minnesota—a complete 
offering of graduate and undergraduate courses—orchestra 
and band instruments taught by Minneapolis Symphony 
Orchestra members—artist teachers for piano. voice, and 
organ—an opera workshop offered by music and theatre 
departments. 


For complete information write to the Dean of the Summer Session, 
513 Administration Building 


UNIVERSITY OF MINNESOTA 
MINNEAPOLIS 14, MINNESOTA 














WOODWIND REPAIR 





By SPECIALISTS who make them LAST CALL 

Your instrument will play like Music educat and perf of attain- 

new when it has been through ment m still have the distinction of 

ae > being included in our 1990 Edition, | No 
5 . charge, no advertising accepted. rite 

See your deoler or send direct promptly for Questionnaire. Oo IS WHO 

LINTON MBG. CO., INC. IN MUSIC, Inc., 545 Fifth Avenue, New 


Makers of Fine Oboes and Bassoons York 17, N. Y. 
ELKHART @ INDIANA 

















FROM THE MASTERS 


A Series of Great Choral Melodies 
Newly arranged for Mixed Voices 
by 
BRUNO REIBOLD 
and 


PETER W. DYKEMA 


RUSTIC HOLIDAY (Humoresque) P. I. Tchaikovsky 
JUBILATION WALTZ 

(From Hansel and Gretel) Engelbert Humperdinck 
KING'S PRAYER (From Lohengrin) Richard Wagner 
TO-MORROW (Morgen) Richard Strauss 
A SONG OF PRAISE (A I'Eglise) ....................- poiekiak Gabriel Pierne 
FROLICS OF THE LABORERS 

(From A Midsummer-Night’s Dream) F. Mendelssohn-Bartholdy 
BRIDAL SONG 

(From “The Rustic Wedding” Symphony) ; Carl Goldmark 
VLTAVA (The River Moldau) ... B. Smetana 


Sample copies and complete catalog of 
WOOD OCTAVO SERIES 
sent on request 


THE B. F. WOOD MUSIC CO. 


24 Brookline Avenue Boston 15, Mass. 
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‘CURTAIN TIME FOR CHORAL DIRECTORS 


HAVE YOUR CAMPUS RING WITH THESE CHORAL EXCERPTS FROM BROADWAY'S GREAT SHOWS. 







































































, 7 
FINIAN’S RAINBOW 4 SONG OF NORWAY 
Choral Selection Choral Selection 
A choral setting of the Harburg-Lane tunes Edvard Grieg’s heart-warming music in Wright- 
which still continue to captivate our nation’s Forrest's successful stage setting, transcribed 7 
audience, transcribed for mixed voices by Clay * for mixed voices by Clay Warnick. 5 
Warnick | 
, I Love You 
ee ee ar Seem rede ie Fe 
Great C & Get It D . 
a This Isn't coun sig +e Strange Music 0 
Price $.40 each Price , $.40 each 
Pros 
AND HERE’S WHAT YOU'VE BEEN WAITING FOR! _ 
ALL THE OUTSTANDING MELODIES FROM RODGERS & HAMMERSTEIN’S GREAT ow 
orgal 
* SOUTH PACIFIC. * cn 
all tl 
Arranged in Various Choral Settings as 
Bali Ha’i I'm Gonna Wash That Man This Nearly Was Mine whicl 
SSA TTBB SATB SSA SSA TTB SATB 0 
| Dites-Moi Some Enchanted Evening A Wonderful Guy i 
2 Pt. SSA SATB SSA TTB SATB SSA SATB state 
Happy Talk There Is Nothin’ Like A Dame Younger Than Springtime érisic 
SSA SATB TTBB SSA TTBB SATB were | 
Price : . .20 each oe 
WRITE FOR OUR BRAND NEW CHORAL ‘“HIGHLIGHTS’’ CATALOGUE rH 
Bloor 
The Chappell Group e RKO Bldg. @ Rockefeller Center e New York 20, N.Y. By: 
entire 
on the 
or chi 
“cue makin 
ACCURATELY MEASURE YOUR Yim 
THESE TWO NEW PAYA PUPILS’ MUSICAL TALENT MEN ( 
aN) ACHIEVEMENT > ond 
member 
tions f¢ 
Infor 
MUSICAL APTITUDE TEST we 
nember 





w the 
ast Ta 


NU] 
Stun 


BY HARVEY S. WHISTLER, Ph.D. AND LOUIS P. THORPE, Ph.D. 







Measures musical ability or talent of students ¢ Based on real life-like situations in music * Aids in selecting 





students who should study music * Provides information for assigning school-owned instruments * Yields 






data for ability grouping and for making comparisons * Given from a piano keyboard; easy to administer * 

















Provides for both hand and machine scoring; easy to score * Furnishes information of value to teachers, anes 
supervisors, and administrators * Price per copy, $3.00 net postpaid. (Specimen set $3.00 postpaid.) + omg 

een adc 

DIAGNOSTIC TESTS OF ACHIEVEMENT IN MUSIC tm 
BY M. LELA KOTICK AND T. L. TORGERSON, Ph.D. dress 2 
Measures elements of basic music theory and notation * Identifies specific pupil difficulties and needs * Re- <r edlh 

veals what elements of basic theory and notation need attention * Provides two forms in order to measure nil vy r 

progress * Devised to provide easy hand or machine administration and scoring * Includes a profile which inember 

reveals pupil status at a glance * Arranged so that any test or combination of tests needed can be given * td 

Yields information of value to teachers, supervisors, and administrators * Price per pkg. of 25 tests (either | 

Form A or B), $2.20 net postpaid. (Specimen set 35c, postpaid.) ee 1 





Ruth A. G 
Bradfo: l 


WRITE TODAY FOR COMPLETE INFORMATION AND PRICES 





HOLLYWOOD 


CALIFORNIA TEST: BUREAU 206 snioce street 


or 
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Lamont St., 


School, 


RIGINALLY SET UP in 1947 as one of 
Program, the student membership and 
now firmly established in the permanent 
all the privileges of active membership 
which his institution is located. 
to care for student memberships in each 
were called “chairmen” and worked with 
is National Secretary Thurber 
istrative ability have hovered over the 
or chapter sponsor, responsible for 
the college. the state, and the entire 
lves—the “senior” segment of MENC 

Information and necessary forms for 
y the MENC Headquarters Office, 64 
NUMBER OF SENIOR and graduate 
sovember-December 1949 JouRNAL went 
tve MENC members listed in the 
save space) are given, together with 
bined on page of the November- 
otessional organization are: 
lee Carson (120) Ripley & Hartland County 
Lyme 
Chaumont N Y, supv 


Students “Full Members” 
the “special projects” under the 
student activities plan has this year 
organizational structure of the National 
(except voting and holding office) in the 
To administer the plan, “student mem- 
state and also in each of the six MENC 
project committees, now no_ longer 
H. Madison of Indiana University, 
entire movement as it has grown. And 
making the student chapter on each re- 
MENC. To all of these workers—and 
membership offers sincere congratula- 
nstalling a chapter and enrolling student 
ast Jackson Boulevard, Chicago 4. 
students have reported their accept- 
press. Thus, the following names have 
wember-December issue. The present 
¢ former student chapter. A complete 
eeember JOURNAL. 
tile Anderson (234) 1002 
Schools, Ohio, elem & jr h s voc 
tuth A. Graber (153) 129 Interstate Pkwy, 


Now 
0 long-range MENC Advancement 
grown beyond the project status—and is 
Conference. The student member enjoys 
MENC and in the state association in 
bership secretaries” have been appointed 
divisions ; previously, these administrators 
needed. Over the whole plan, of course, 
Bloomington, whose vision and admin- 
m the local level, each faculty advisor, 
sective campus a contributing factor to 
othe student officers and members them- 
tions for their splendid accomplishments. 
members will be supplied upon request 
New Teachers 
A 
ance of music positions since the 
ren added to those of the 1,086 new 
idress and type of position (abbreviated 
‘tv or roster of student chapters is con- 
The new members welcomed into their 
Kingsport Tenn, elem 
Martha Gilbert (3) Cent 
Bradford Pa, twp supv 





Mabel Lencioni Hauss (4) Teague School, 
Fresno Calif, jr hs 
Mal R. Heyboer (31) 2474—52nd St SE, 


Grand Rapids Mich, jr h s instr 
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Howard K. Hood (234) Sullivan H S, Kings- 
port Tenn, band 
Aileen Howard (56) 4002-50th Ave NE, 


Seattle Wash, jr hs 
Bonnie N. McBee (195) 3720 Rawlins, Dallas 
Tex, elem 


Vivian Christene Moore (209) Box 674, 
Houston Tex, elem 

Louis A. Racz (111) 
Charleston S C, instrl 

Marian L. Wilson (11) 


Los Angeles Calif, sub 


Ashley Hall School, 


6322 Rimpau Blvd, 


Typical Chapter 
Calendar 


RTHUR L. FRITSCHEL, student chap- 

ter sponsor at Western Illinois 

State College, Macomb, writes: “I 
have just sent forty-two cards to the 
Chicago MENC office. Last year we 
had fourteen members and aimed at 
doubling this year. Consequently, we are 
well pleased to triple rather than double! 
We are now aiming at a seventy-five per 
cent attendance at St. Louis, but antici- 
pate going over that goal also. ... We 
meet regularly on the fourth Tuesday of 
the school month, and much of the credit 
for planning our programs is due to the 
Chapter officers: | President—Frankie 
Reader; vice-president—Otto Werner, 
and secretary—Helen Hohn.” 

The program of the Western Illinois 
group is here presented as a sample of 
campus activities of chapters which plan 
ahead for an entire year. 

October 25—Formal Initiation. Address 
by Thomas Williams, Head, Department of 
Music, Knox College, Galesburg, Illinois, 
“Music Education as a Career.” 

November 22—Audio-Visual Aids in 
Education. Movies, films, sound strips, 

January 31—Panel Discussion, ““‘We Ask 
the School Administrators Questions.” Panel 
of school administrators with questions pre- 
pared in advance by student committee. 


February 28—Panel Discussion, ““‘We Find 


Music 
etc. 


Out First-Year Teaching Problems.’’ Recent 
graduates of Western Illinois State College 
on panel. 

March Meeting—Pre-Conference Planning 
Meeting, “We Will See You in St. Louis, 
Louie.” 

April Meeting—Post-Conference Meeting, 


“We Went to the MENC and What Did We 
See?” 
May 2—Debate, “Contests versus Festivals.” 
(Especially appropriate since we have Illinois 
igh School Contest on campus April 28-29.) 
Also election of officers. 


List of Student Authors 
ANY former student members, now 
new teachers, have submitted arti- 

cles on “First-Year Teaching Ex- 
periences” to be used in various ways— 
some perhaps for later publication in the 

JourNAL. While it is not possible to 

give a complete list at this time, some of 

the persons who have sent in contribu- 
tions of interest are: 

Dorothy Jean Coar, grade and junior high 
school vocal director, from Carnegie Institute 
of Technology, Pittsburgh, Pennsylvania. 

Ann Conally, Indian Head (Maryland) Jun- 
ior High School. 

Russell L. Dickenson, supervisor of music, 
Stockton, Kansas. 





Margaret Fritschel, from Wartburg College, 


Waverly, Lowa. 
Elizabeth Garrett, Mount 
Carolina) Graded Schools. 
Jean E. Gentry, teacher, Greenwich, Conn. 


Holley (North 


Mae Fern Hames, Cheyenne (Wyoming) 
Public Schools. 
William H. Hampton, Bell High School, 


Les Angeles, California. 

Constance V. Hanley, music 
ant, Niagara Falls, New York. 

Mary Janjigian, first-grade teacher (music 
minor), from Fresno (California) State Col- 
lege. ‘‘What in My Education Helped Me in 
Teaching Music.” 

Lee Kjelson, supervisor, Valentine, Nebr. 

Lewin LaRue Langley, choral director, 
High School, Kinston, North Carolina. 

William B. Marvel, instructor in vocal and 
theoretical music, San Luis Obispo (Cali- 
fornia) City Schools. “Building a Choir in a 
Small Junior College.” 

June Measell, from Music Education De- 
partment, Olivet Nazarene College, Kankakee, 
Illinois. 


consult- 


Joyce McKinley, elementary music super- 
visor, Manistee, Michigan. 

Shirley George McMann, Fleischmanns 
(New York) High School. 

Jesse Pearl, Homestead (Florida) H. S. 

Mrs. Charles H. Peterson, Mills School, 


Louisburg, North Carolina. 
Max Reed, instructor in instrumental music, 


Massillon (Ohio) Public Schools. ‘Music 
Education as a Career.” 

Lyndon Stanger, McLean, Illinois, from 
Illinois Wesleyan University, Bloomington. 
Dorothy R. Stout, Swedesboro (New Jer- 
sey) High School. 

Catherine Crunk Talbert, Upland (Cali- 
fornia) School District. 


Betty Taylor, supervisor of music, Meriden 
(Kansas) Public Schools. 

Martha Washington, Clinton 
lina) Public Schools. 

Frances Yarbrough, senior 
Georgia State College for Women, 


(South Caro- 
music major, 
Milledge- 


” 


ville. “A Student Teacher Integrates. 

Helen Yoskowsky, Patterson Park Junior- 
Senior High School, Baltimore, Maryland. 
Student Activities 
Progress Report 

EPorRTs from faculty sponsors and 


officers of the various states, and 

articles printed in state music educa- 
tion magazines, indicate an enthusiastic 
rise in student activities everywhere. 
Since the Student Activities Project was 
initiated three years ago, the membership 
has increased rapidly and the number of 
chapters throughout the country is still 
mounting. Activities of student groups 
vary with the needs of each campus and 
state. Frequently, however, they include 
band, orchestra, and choral technics, 
clinics, panel discussions, professional and 
social activities on the campuses, and 
participation in music festivals—as well 
as state, division, and national MENC 
conventions. 


Articles in State and 
Campus Magazines 


More and more news of activities, both 
of the MENC student chapters and of 
music and music education students in 
general, being printed the state 


is in 
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association journals and, in a few in- 
stances, campus publications. State editors 
as a group welcome reports from student 
groups. Articles and pictures of student 
groups were especially prominent in the 
Kansas Music Review. A group photo 
of the University of Wichita Chapter 
was printed in the October Review in 
connection with the group’s role as host 
to the MENC student activities at the 
November state association convention. 
The picture of the Washburn Municipal 
University group appears above a short 
history of the organization in the same 
issue. A picture of the University of 
Wichita Concert Band dresses up an 
earlier issue of the Review, and many 
notes concerning musical programs such 
as concerts, operettas, festivals, etc., by 
college students appear in every issue. 
Last March the IJilinois Music Educa- 
tor printed programs presented by the 
University of Illinois string groups and 
concert band, and included a picture and 
short article about the production of 
“Carmen” given by the Music Depart- 
ment of Eastern Illinois State College. 
Indiana is also proud of her student 
members. The October issue of The 
Indiana Musicator contains an article on 
the Hoosier Symphony Orchestra and 
Chorale, a project of Canterbury College 
and the Hoosier Symphony and Choral 
Society, Inc. Last spring a special issue 
of the Musicator devoted several pages 
to reports from the various student chap- 
ters, and listed, as a service to the public 
schools as well as to the students them- 
selves, all names of graduating seniors 
and their major fields. Other state maga- 
zines might wish to follow this procedure. 


Plans for Students 
at State Conventions 


In addition to encouraging all student 
members to attend the National Confer- 
ence in St. Louis March 18-23, state 
presidents and state student membership 
secretaries are planning special programs 
for students at the state conventions. 
Reports on these plans have come in from 
sixteen states. f the sixteen, three— 
Kansas, Arizona, and Virginia—included 
student activities in their state convention 
programs held in November. Student 
members were admitted to all the sessions 
of the Kansas Music Educators Associa- 
tion, and a special mixer was given for 
them. At this event, students from the 
various colleges presented musical num- 
bers and heard addresses by state and 
national officers. 

The Arizona School Music Educators 
Association invited all student members 
to attend the state convention held at 
Phoenix, and a large number of them 
were present for the occasion, No special 
activities were planned for them, since, 
with the limitations of time in mind, the 
student group had indicated that they 
preferred to attend the regular meetings 
where they would have an opportunity 
to meet state leaders in the music educa- 
tion field. 

Students attending the Virginia Music 
Educators Association Convention at 
Richmond recently had an opportunity 
to meet a number of state and national 
figures in the music education field and 
to hear James Mursell. Many observed 
Harry Wilson rehearse and conduct a 
state-wide chorus of school children. 

Six of the states—Indiana, California, 
Colorado, New York, West Virginia, and 
Wyoming—reported that special events 
for students at their conventions are 
under consideration. Victor Kestle of 
Ball State Teachers College is organiz- 
ing a student program for the Indiana 
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Music Educators Association Convention 
January 27-28. Plans include a student 
members’ sight reading band made up of 
students from the various state chapters. 
The band will be organized by Samuel 
Flueckiger of Manchester College, and 
each college band director will conduct 
two numbers. Students are also en- 
couraged to attend a symposium for first- 
and second-year teachers being planned 
in Indiana as a sort of general follow-up 
to activities of the student while in college. 

Student activity plans for the Califor- 
nia Association Convention to be held 
April 2-5 are still in the discussion stage. 
Under consideration are a student recep- 
tion, a panel and section discussion for 
student members, a recreation period for 
student members, and an all-college con- 
ference band, orchestra, or chorus. 

The Colorado group will initiate stu- 
dent members into active participation in 
their state organization by using them in 
clinic groups at the convention. They 
will participate in band, orchestra, and 
choral groups. To protect the interests 
of the students, the state officers are ar- 
ranging the conference schedule so that 
students may also participate in the reg- 
ular meetings of professional members. 

Like the California group, the New 
York Association plans to have a panel 
and open forum for its student members, 
according to Irving Cheyette, New York 
student membership secretary. The topic 
to be discussed will be “An Integrated 
Five-year Program for Teacher Prepa- 
ration in Music in New York State as 
Compared with a Four-plus-one Gradu- 
ate Year with Intervening Experience 
between Baccalaureate and Masters De- 
grees.” 

The immediate goal of the West Vir- 
ginia people in the student field is to sell 
the Conference idea to the colleges. At 
present, there are only three chapters in 
the state. These three will have their 
first union meeting at the state conven- 
tion January 29-31. Wyoming student 
groups will act as hosts for district clinics 
at the Wyoming state convention. 

Massachusetts and South Dakota are 
not planning state conventions this year. 
The Montana Association had more than 
thirty student members—not only from 
the largest chapter but from over the 
state—in attendance at its Annual Con- 
ference in Butte December 8-10. In 
addition to participating in the regular 
activities of the Conference, students had 
a special get-together. 

Students were invited to attend all 
meetings, demonstrations, concerts, and 
exhibits at the Midwestern Conference on 
School Vocal and Instrumental Music at 
Ann Arbor, Michigan, January 13-14. 
Olaf Steg, student membership secretary 
for Michigan, worked with William D. 
Fitch on special arrangements for stu- 
dents for this event. A special no-host 
luncheon meeting on January 15 was 
scheduled to give students an opportunity 
to get acquainted and to discuss their 
mutual interests and problems. They were 
able to hear and meet Newell Long, 
President of the North Central Division, 
and other notables in the music education 
field. No admission was charged the 
students. 


Letters from 
Faculty Sponsors 


We have received many detailed pro- 
grams of scheduled campus events which 
indicate a great deal of purposeful ac- 
tivity. Robert W. Buggert, faculty 
sponsor at the University of Wichita, 
has sent us reports of the October and 
November meetings of the group on his 





campus. The October meeting, the first 
one of the year, opened with a picnic 
supper. A musical program was presented 
by several students, and an address con- 
cerning the relationship of the music 
educator to the students, the parents, and 
the administration was given by James 
P. Robertson, conductor of the Univer- 
sity of Wichita Symphony Orchestra. 
Officers were elected at the November 
meeting, and committees were set up to 
handle the planning for the year’s activi- 
ties. Earl ngan, supervisor of music 
at Winfield, Kansas, was the guest 
speaker. 

Ronald Gearman, faculty sponsor for 
the group at Bemidji (Minnesota) Siate 
Teachers College, has reported that his 
group met recently to discuss the pro- 
fessional aspects of music education, 
Under consideration were the relative 
importance of a general academic back- 
ground as against a very specialized 
training in one or two fields; the relative 
importance of the academic and the 
social factors to consider in evaluating 
available job openings; the relative im- 
portance of salary, living conditions, the 
attitude of the superintendent and com- 
munity toward music in general; the 
existing musical program at the school, 
etc. Information was given about the 
recommendation folders on file for each 
graduate in the Placement Bureau. 

A general outline of the work to be 
carried out by the student group at State 
Teachers College, Indiana, Pennsylvania, 
has been reported by the faculty sponsor, 
Clel T. Silvey. The group plans weekly 
meetings at which much time will be 
devoted to a critical analysis and discus- 
sion of the most recent issue of the 
JournaL. The group planned to send 
fourteen delegates to the state convention 
in Harrisburg December 1, and is plan- 
ning to send three senior members to the 
St. Louis Convention in March. 

Many of the chapters have indicated 
that they have set up formal organiza- 
tions and have elected and _ installed 
officers. The Ohio chapters as a group 
have established their own constitution 
and have had it approved by the Ohio 
Music Education Association with which 
they are working closely. In it they state 
that their purpose is to give music edu- 
cation students in the colleges and uni- 
versities in the state an “opportunity to 
participate in all functions of the parent 
groups, the Ohio Music Education As- 
sociation, and the Music Educators Na- 
tional Conference, with all rights and 
privileges except that of voting.” They 
propose to act as a clearing house for 
ideas and policies for all student chapters 
in the state, to suggest matters of policy 
for the state student members organiza- 
tion, and to cooperate with the parent 
groups. Titles, duties, and election of 
officers are carefully defined and set up, 
as are the limits of membership. The 
document sets up a Board of Control 
composed of the executive committee and 
one representative from each formally 
organized chapter in the state to coordi- 
nate activities and guide affairs of the 
student organization. The constitution 
provides for a state-wide meeting of the 
membership each year in conjunction with 
the OMEA Convention. 

Other groups are not so formally 
organized, but are working on an i 
formal basis. All in all, reports show 
that students, faculty sponsors, and state 
organizations are working together 10 
strengthen the program. ; 

In reviewing the progress of the 
MENC Student Activities Program, tt 
is becoming more and more evicdent that 
the best results come from a close work 
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ing arrangement between state presidents 
and their respective state student mem- 
bership secretaries. The work of one 
compliments the other when it comes to 
adjusting the possible activities of the 
students themselves with the organized 
agenda of the various state professional 
groups. 

A similar professional partnership ex- 
ists On a somewhat larger scale with 
respect to cooperative planning between 
division presidents and their respective 
student membership secretaries, Thus, 
more and more we find the work among 
students becoming an integral part of 
our Conference organization as a whole. 
With Conference officials fully informed 
as to the possibilities of intelligent stu- 
dent membership activities through an 
alert student activities committee organ- 
ization, it would appear that the student 
project is well on its way to full ma- 
turity. 


State-wide Student 
Activities Programs 


While Georgia, Louisiana, and Virginia 
have reported no definite plans for their 
students at state conventions, they are 
preparing for extensive state-wide pro- 
grams this year. Georgia officers report 
that they are attempting to make students 
feel a part of that state organization. 
Talks have been made to student groups 
by Max Noah, Southern Division student 
membership secretary, and Leon Cul- 
pepper, state president, and arrangements 
have been made for piano, vocal, and 
instrumental clinics. Louisiana offers 
students the same privileges at the state 
convention it does professional members, 
omitting, of course, voting privileges. 
Virginia reports that the Association in 
that state looks forward to a great in- 
crease in student memberships for the 
year. 

Other states are also making plans for 
extensive state-wide student programs. 
The Indiana Association has under con- 
sideration an arrangement whereby stu- 
dents could watch a teaching demonstra- 
tion by an outstanding teacher. This, it 
is suggested, could be worked out either 
at the state convention or in connection 
with local campus activities. 

In California, an attempt to further 
good fellowship among student member- 
ship chapters is being made by the ex- 
change of regular news sheets. Both 
the University of Southern California 
Chapter and the Fresno State College 
Chapter put out their own news sheets. 
The University of Southern California 
prints a one-page, hectographed sheet of 
interesting items regularly. The issue 
which came out in November contained 
important information on the California 
Music Educators Association convention 
held December 10, as well as an account 
of the previous meeting of the student 
group. The nonprofit publication which 
1s prepared, edited, and printed by officers 
of the Student MENC chapter on that 
campus is an excellent means of keeping 
not only chapter members, students of 
music, and faculty members up-to-date 
on happenings in the area, but to inform 
outsiders as well. Students throughout 
California are also being urged to take 
an active part in all existing music edu- 
cation activities. The Fresno State Col- 
lege Chapter recently gave a breakfast 
at which a guest speaker was present. 
Members of the Fresno group also at- 
tend music clinics and festivals whenever 
Possible 
Though Massachusetts and South Da- 
‘ofa are not planning state conventions 
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Sing, sing, music was given 
To brighten the gay and kindle the living. 








For Junior High School Boys 
SONGS FOR YOUNG GLEEMEN 


32 excellent arrangements for unchanged, changing and changed voices in 
Unison, Two-, Three-, and Four-parts. Musically and textually they're 
songs boys like to sing. For each a suitable assignment of parts is sug- 
gested. The changing voice group is given as much opportunity as the. 
other groups — a feature seldom found. This book meets the Junior High 
problem. 60 cents 


Arranged by Haydn Morgan 


For Senior High School Boys 


CHORUSES FOR GLEEMEN Arranged by Haydn Morgan 
Over 30 arrangements equally desirable for the beginning senior high school 
club or the more mature group. Settings are in Unison, Two-, Three-, and 
Four-parts. There is good variety of contents; the majority of songs have 
not been available for male voices heretofore. Both you and your chorus 
will enjoy this book, and your choral work will advance through its use. 


60 cents 
Copies will be sent to music educators on approval. 
HALL & McCREARY COMPANY 
Publishers of Better Music 
434 S. Wabash Avenue Chicago 5 














BOSTON UNIVERSITY ©@ College of Music 


Offering complete courses in Piano, Voice, Organ, Violin, Cello, Brass, Woodwinds, 
and Percussion instruments, Public School Music, Compositi Church Music. 


Musicology. Chorus, Glee Club, Orchestra, Band. Faculty members of 
— Symphony. Bachelor’s and Master’s Degrees in all musical subjects. Dorms. 
talog. 


COLLEGE OF MUSIC, Room 110, 705 Commonwealth Ave., Boston 











EASTMAN SCHOOL of MUSIC 


of 


THE UNIVERSITY OF ROCHESTER 


Howarp HANSON, Director 


RAYMOND WILSON, Assistant Director 


Undergraduate and Graduate Departments 


SUMMER SESSION 


JUNE 26—AUGUST 4, 1950 


FALL SESSION 
SEPTEMBER 25, 1950——JUNE 2, 1951 
For further information address 
ARTHUR H. LARSON, Secretary-Registrar 


EASTMAN SCHOOL OF MUSIC 
Rochester 4, New York 




















has only one chapter, but student mem- 
bership officers are writing to colleges 
where teacher training in music is offered 
in an attempt to interest them in establish- 
ing new chapters. 

Many of the states have made the 
official state association publications 
available to student members, 


this year, they are not inactive from the 
standpoint of their student groups. There 
was a joint meeting of the Massachusetts 
Music Educators Association and the 
Boston-In-and-About Club in Boston 
December 3, and a New Music Clinic 
in which the Association, Boston Univer- 





sity, and The Boston Music Publishers 
and Dealers Association will participate 
is scheduled for February 4. This all-day 
program will include a student round- 
table meeting. At present, South Dakota 





sending 
bulk packages to faculty sponsors for- 
distribution, and all are encouraging stu- 
dent members to attend the National 
Convention in St. Louis in March. 
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REVISED CONSTITUTION AND BYLAWS 


Proposed for Adoption by the Music Educators National Conference 
at Its Biennial Meeting, St. Louis, Missouri, March 18-23, 1950* 





CONSTITUTION 















ARTICLE. I—NAME 


This organization shall be known as the Music Educators 
National Conference, a Department of the National Education 
jation. 


ArTICLE I[]—OsyjeEctT 
Its object shall be the advancement of music education. 


' ARTICLE I[I—MEMBERSHIP AND DUES 

"Section 1. Active Membership. Active membership shall be 
to all persons engaged in music teaching or other music 
ational work and shall provide the privileges of participation 
the activities of the Organization, including the right to vote 
and hold office, and admission to meetings upon the member’s 
compliance with registration requirements. Annual dues shall be 
$4.00 to which shall be added the amount of active membership 
jwes of the affiliated state association to which the member be- 


/ ongs; $1.50 of the dues collected shall be for annual subscription 
to the national official magazine, the Music Epucators JOURNAL. 

. . . 
Sec. 2. Partial Membership. Partial membership shall be 


available to members of affiliated state music educators associa- 
tions whose constitutions provide for such membership in accord- 
uce with the stipulations of Article IX of this Constitution. 
\nnual partial dues shall be $2.00 (in addition to the amount of 
state active dues), of which $1.50 shall be for annual subscription 
to the official magazine of the Music Educators National Con- 
© ulmB ference. Partial members may not participate in the privileges 
ich the of the Music Educators National Conference as stipulated for 
’ active members in Section 1 above, but, if qualified, may transfer 
from partial to full active membership status by payment of the 
required additional amount of dues ($2.00) at any time during 
the membership year, and thereby shall be entitled to all privileges 


. Anew 


ra New 


toke oF of full active membership in the Music Educators National Con- 
ference. 

agazne® = Sec. 3. Associate Membership. Associate membership shall be 

§ trea oe to residents of areas where Conference meetings are being 

a held who are not professionally engaged in music education, and 

to others who wish to support the program of the Conference. 

Monit? Annual dues shall be $3.00 and shall provide for admission to 

meetings of the Conference, but shall not include a subscription 

vidvaliy to the official magazine or provide for the right to vote and hold 


.. thor iffice. 





Sec. 4. Student Chapter Membership. Student chapter mem- 
_ bership shall be open to students of music education at the college 
level who are not employed as teachers. Annual dues shall be 
tic on 51.00 in addition to the amount of the annual dues collected for 
the affiliated state association in whose territory is located the 
stitution sponsoring the chapter in which the student member is 
(Londo" enrolled. The said annual dues of $1.00 shall be applied in full 
, kind oS Payment for the student member’s annual group subscription 
‘ to the national official magazine, the Music Epucators JOURNAL. 
"there ® Student members shall be admitted to state, division, and national 
meetings upon compliance with registration requirements, and 
, 4. “all receive all privileges of active membership except the right 
Londo" to vote and hold office. 
opel Sec. 5. Contributing Membership. Contributing membership 


shall be open to individuals who wish to contribute $15.00 or 

more annually to the support of the Conference. Contributing 

members who are eligible for active membership shall have the 
Y. )"ghts and privileges of such membership. 


Sec. 6 Sustaining Membership. Sustaining membership shall 

open to organizations, institutions, or business firms who wish 
‘o contribute $25.00 or more to. the Conference. Sustaining mem- 
bership may include an individual membership assigned to the 
Person designated by the sustaining member firm, organization, 
t institution. Such individual membership shall convey, to the 
person to whom it is so assigned, full rights and privileges of 
Rctive membership provided such person is qualified for such 
~ ) as stipulated in Section 1, Article III, of this Con- 
ution 


3) 








x *Committee on Constitution and Bylaws, appointed by the Board of 
Rrectors April 1948: Glenn Gildersleeve (Chairman), Madison College, 
pattisonburg, Va.; Hummel Fishburn, Pennsylvania State College, 
Dae College, Pa.; J. Leon Ruddick, 1380 E. Sixth St., Cleveland 14, 











Sec. 7. Life Membership. Life membership shall be open 
to individuals who are eligible for active membership, and who 
wish to contribute $150.00 to an endowment fund for the Con- 
ference. Life members shall have all the privileges of active 
membership, as stipulated in Section 1, Article III, of this Con- 
stitution, without further payment of annual dues. 

Sec. 8. Patron Membership. Patron membership shall be open 
to individuals, organizations, institutions, or business firms wish- 
ing to contribute $500.00 or more for endowment, research, or a 
specified activity. Patron membership may include an individual 
membership assigned to the person designated by the patron 
member firm, organization, or institution. Such individual mem- 
bership shall convey to the person to whom it is so assigned full 
rights and privileges of active membership for the year, prov ided 
such person is qualified for such membership as stipul: ated in 
Section 1, Article III, of this Constitution. 

Sec. 9. Honorary Life Membersp. Honorary life member- 
ship shall be conferred by vote of the Conference in recognition 
of distinguished service to music education. Nominations for 
honorary membership must be approved by the Board of Direc- 
tors before being presented at a business meeting. Honorary 
life members who qualify for active membership shall have all 
rights and privileges of active membership without further pay- 
ment of annual dues. 

Sec. 10. Remittance of Dues. Dues shall be paid to the Con- 
ference business office, to an officially designated representative 
of that office, or to the treasurer of the affiliated state association 
to which the member belongs. 


ARTICLE 1¥V—GoOvERNMENT 

Section 1. National Officers. The officers of the Music Edu- 
cators National Conference shall be a President, a First Vice- 
President who shall be the immediate past-president, and a Second 
Vice-President. The President and the Second Vice-President 
shall be elected at the National Biennial Convention, or by mail 
as provided in the Bylaws. 

Sec. 2. National Board of Directors. The National Board of 
Directors shall be composed of the National President, National 
First Vice-President, National Second Vice-President, Presidents 
of the six Divisions, Presidents of the auxiliary organizations, 
and six members-at-large, three of whom shall be elected for a 
four-year term at each biennial National Convention. The Na- 
tional Board of Directors shall have power to increase the size 
of its membership when such seems for the best interests of the 
Conference. 

Sec. 3. National Executive Committee. The National Execu- 
tive Committee shall be composed of the three National officers, 
and five additional members elected by the National Board of 
Directors from their own membership. The terms of office for 
members of the National Executive Committee shall be for two 
years, concurrent with the terms of the National officers 

Sec. 4. National Cabinet. The National President and the 
Presidents of the six Divisions shall function as a National 
Cabinet in matters pertaining to their individual and joint re- 
sponsibilities in the administration of the affairs of the Confer- 
ence. The National President shall serve as chairman of the 
National Cabinet. 

Sec. 5. Officers of the Divisions. The officers of each Divi- 
sion shall be a President, a First Vice-President who shall be the 
immediate past-president, and a Second Vice-President. The 
President and Second Vice-President for each Division shall be 
elected at the biennial Division Convention, or by mail as pro- 
vided in the Bylaws. 

Sec. 6. Division Board of Directors. The Board of_each 
Division shall be composed of the Division officers, the Presi- 
dents of the affiliated state organizations in the Division area, 
one representative from each state in the area not having an 
affiliated state association, and four members-at-large, two to be 
elected for four-year terms at each biennial election. 

Sec. 7. State Presidents National Assembly. The Presidents 
of the affiliated State Music Educators Associations shall con- 
stitute an advisory board to the National Board of Directors. 
Biennial meetings of this body, which shall be known as the State 
Presidents National Assembly, shall be held at the time of the 
biennial National Convention. The incumbent First Vice- 
President of the National Conference shall act as chairman and 
be the presiding officer. The National officers of the Conference 
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and the Division Presidents shall be ex officio members of the 
Assembly. 

Sec. 8. Council of Past Presidents. The past presidents of the 
National Conference shall serve as an advisory body to the Na- 
tional Board of Directors, to the Music Education Research 
Council, and to the Editorial Board. They shall act as the Reso- 
lutions Committee for the Music Educators National Conference, 
shall have the right to recommend educational policies, and shall 
assume such other duties as may be assigned by the National 
Board of Directors. At each National biennial meeting they 
shall elect, from their membership, a chairman and a secretary 
for the ensuing biennium. 


ARTICLE V—ELECTIONS 


On or before the day of the official opening of each biennial 
National Convention and each biennial Division Convention the 
Board of Directors (National or Division, as the case may be) 
shall select a Nominating Committee of seven, one of whom shall 
be designated as chairman. The National Nominating Committee 
shall consist of one member from each of the six Divisions and 
one member-at-large who shall be named as chairman. On or 
before the day of the biennial business meeting (National or 
Division) the Nominating Committee shall present for election 
the names of two candidates each for President and Second 
Vice-President, and for each member-at-large to be elected. The 
election shall be held on the day of this business meeting and shall 
be by ballot, or the election may be conducted by mail if author- 
ized by action of the National Board of Directors as provided in 
the Bylaws. A majority of votes cast shall be required to elect. 


ARTICLE VI—MEETINGS 


Section 1. Conventions. National meetings of the Conference 
shall be held biennially in the even-numbered years between the 
dates of February 15 and July 15, or at such other time as may 
be determined by the National Board of Directors. Division meet- 
ings shall be held in the odd-numbered years. A business session 
shall be held not later than the day preceding the closing day of 
each biennial National or Division Convention. Five per cent of 
the active members registered at the convention shall constitute a 
quorum, 

Sec. 2. Departmental Meeting of the National Education Asso- 
ciation, The Music Educators National Conference, in its func- 
tion as a Department of the National Education Association, as 
prescribed in Article IX of this Constitution, shall hold one or 
more sessions at the time and place of the annual meeting of the 
National Education Association. 

Sec. 3. Board of Directors Meeting. The Board of Directors 
(National or Division) shall meet at the call of its President, or 
upon the joint request of not less than five members of that 
Board. A quorum of not less than fifty per cent of the members 
of such National or Division Board shall be required for the 
transaction of business. Authority for emergency action by the 
National Board or by a Division Board may be secured by mail, 
and action thus taken shall be effective until confirmed or recon- 
sidered at the next official meeting of the Board concerned. 

Sec. 4. National Executive Committee. The National Execu- 
tive Committee shall meet at the call of the President, or upon 
the joint request of not fewer than three members of the Execu- 
tive Committee. A quorum of five members of the Executive 
Committee shall be required for the transaction of business. 
Authority for emergency action may be secured by mail, and 
action thus taken shall be effective until confirmed or reconsidered 
at the next official meeting of the Executive Committee or Board 
of Directors. 

Sec. 5. National Cabinet. The National Cabinet shall meet 
upon call of the National President. 


Article VII—Music Epucation RESEARCH COUNCIL 


Section 1. Personnel, Purpose, and Authority. The Music 
Education Research Council shall consist of eighteen members 
elected as stipulated in Section 2 below. The Council shall, by 
means of its own membership and of such Conference Committees 
and other members as it may call into cooperation, conduct studies 
and investigations of such phases of music education as shall be 
referred to it by the Conference, or as shall originate within 
itself, and, on the basis of its findings, shall make reports and 
interpret educational tendencies. It shall serve in an advisory 
capacity to the Editorial Board. In no case shall the Council 
assume administrative, executive, or publicity functions. The 
Research Council shall convene at the time and place of the 
National Biennial Convention, and at such other times and places 
as may be arranged by the Chairman to meet needs and con- 
venience. 

Sec. 2. Members of Research Council. At each National bi- 
ennial business meeting the National Board of Directors, after 
consultation with the Music Education Research Council, shall 


present to the members of the Conference for confirmation the 
names Of six active members of the Conference to serve on the 








Research Council for the ensuing six-year term, said six members f° 

to take office immediately. The Research Council shall, at each hee 
biennial convention of the Conference, elect from its membe “ship and ¢ 
a Chairman and a Secretary to serve for the ensuing two-year §*®¢* 
period. public: 

Articte VIII—AFFILIATED AND AUXILIARY ORGANIZATIONS 

The National Board of Directors may, at its discretion, ac- vesid 
cept from an established organized group an application for Divisi 
auxiliary or affiliate relationship with the Conference, provided commi 
the activities of the applicant organization do not duplicate or Bylaw: 
conflict with the program of any similar organization previously J ire a 
recognized by the Conference. The constitutions of organizations hall f 
accepted for such affiliate or auxiliary relationships shall not respon 
conflict with any provision of the Constitution of the Music Edu. jerence 
cators National Conference. officer 

ARTICLE [IX—AFFILIATION WITH THE NATIONAL EDUCATION _ 
ASSOCIATION dent of 

The Music Educators National Conference shall be affiliated oe 
with the National Education Association, and shall function as him Dy 
the Department of Music of that organization. Such affiliation ". 
shall not restrict or alter the provisions of this Constitution and p “4 
the accompanying Bylaws; nor shall such affiliation alter the Preside 
status of the Music Educators National Conference in its rela- Preside 
tionship to its auxiliary and affiliate organizations, nor the opera- io . 
tion and activities thereof, nor the rights and privileges of indi- _— 
vidual members as herein set forth. = 

—. sateen Directo 
ARTICLE X—AMENDMENTS lity f 

This Constitution may be altered or amended by an approving f orgamiz 
vote of two-thirds of the members voting at a biennial National ff Divisio 
election; or the Constitution may be altered, or amended, by an ff ordinati 
approving vote of two- thirds of the active membership balloting f the Div 
by mail in accordance with the stipulations of the Bylaws, pro- B the apy 
vided, however, that in any case sixty days’ notice of such con- the case 
templated amendment or alteration shall be given by mail or 
otherwise, to all active members of record. Al 

The 5 

- clearing 

BYLAWS organiz: 

‘ affiliates 

ArticLe I—Duties oF NATIONAL OFFICERS recomm 

Section 1. National President. The National President shall ged 
preside at National meetings of the Conference, of the National aedetl 
Board of Directors, of the National Executive Committee, and oi the Cou 
the National Cabinet. He shall have the power to appoint com- ach ( 
mittees not otherwise provided for in the Constitution and By- staneetl 
laws. He shall plan the programs for the National meetings of san 
the Conference, and shall perform all other duties pertaining 10 
his office. 

Sec. 2. National First Vice-President. The First Vice-f The E 
President shall serve as adviser to the President, shall serve a f not less 
permanent chairman and presiding officer of the State Presidents f hairma 
National Assembly, and shall have such other duties as may be § publicati 
assigned to him by the President and the Board of Directors. f ¢valuatio 

Sec. 3. National Second Vice-President. The Second Vice by Edi 
President shall assume all duties of the National President : other 
case of the disability or absence of the President, and shall have ag 
such other duties as may be assigned to him. by - b 

Sec. 4. National Board of Directors. The National Boar nl 
shall: (1) administer the business and educational affairs of the : 
National Conference, and have responsibility for its genera Aan 
policies and program of activities; (2) fill vacancies in Nationa 
offices by temporary appointments pending regular elections; (3) 8 Sectios 
have jurisdiction in all matters pertaining to the geographical B shall be | 
divisions of the National Conference, and, with the concurrent § within tt 
of the Boards of the Divisions affected, have power to authoriz § Conferen 
the combining, dividing, or redistricting of Divisions for the pur be assign 
pose of holding Division meetings, or for other reasons deemed 0B Sec, 2. 
be in the interest of the Divisions affected and the Conference 4 ftor main 
a whole; (4) nominate the members of the Music Educatio Bshall be 
Research Council, select the members of the National Nominatine J the facili 
Committee, and elect the members of the Executive Committee. lerence 

Sec. 5. National Executive Committee. The National Exea- J xiliary. 
tive Committee shall: (1) be responsible for the business mat Penses fo 
agement and operation of the organization, and for the manage — by 
ment and control of the funds thereof; (2) fix the time a the auxili 
place of the National biennial meetings "and cooperate with th ‘i ucator: 
President in planning the details of such meetings ; (3) represet! as offi 
and act for, the National Board of Directors in the intervals b ch “fh 
tween the meetings of that body; (4) appoint an Executive Se Will be. 


retary, prescribe his duties and compensation, and have full bf the Ca 


pervision and control of his acts as Executive Secretary ; (5) pre 
vide annually for a complete auditing of the accounts of the Cot 
ference by a duly qualified accountant; (6) appoint ar ‘editor, i 
editors, or an editorial board, for Conference publications, 


Sec. 4. 
hen app 
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jave full supervision and control of the acts of such person, or 
grsors, in the performance of editorial duties; (7) supervise 
ad direct the publication of yearbooks, proceedings, bulletins, 
Research Council reports, committee reports, and all other official 
publications, 


ArticLte [I[—Duties or Division OFFICERS 


Section 1. Division President. The Division President shall 
preside at all meetings of his Division and at all meetings of the 
Division Board of Directors. He shall have the power to appoint 
gmmittees not otherwise provided for in the Constitution and 
Bylaws. He shall, in consultation with the Division Board, pre- 
gare a program for the biennial meeting of his Division, and 
stall perform all duties pertaining to his office. He shall be 
sponsible for implementing the over-all program of the Con- 
jerence within his Division. He shall serve as chief coordinating 
fficer for the affiliated state associations in the Division. He 
shall be a member of the National Cabinet. 

Sec. 2. Division First Vice-President. The First Vice-Presi- 
dent of the Division shall serve as adviser to the Division Presi- 
dent, and shall have such other duties as may be assigned to 
him by the Division President and the Division Board of Direc- 
tors. 

Sec. 3. Division Second Vice-President. The Second Vice- 
President of the Division shall assume the duties of the Division 
President in case of the disability or absence of the Division 
President. He shall assist the Executive Secretary in the col- 
lection of official records and material, and shall serve as re- 
cording secretary of the Division Board of Directors. 

Sec. 4. Diviston Board of Directors. The Division Board of 
Directors shall: (1) have general jurisdiction over and responsi- 
bility for the functions of the Division as a geographical and 
organizational segment of the Conference, such as the biennial 
Division meetings and similar activities; (2) serve as the co- 
ordinating medium for the affiliated state associations comprising 
the Division; (3) assist the President in an advisory capacity in 
the appointment of committees; (4) fill unexpired terms in 
the case of vacancies in the said Board. 


ArticLe IIJ—State PrResiweNts NATIONAL ASSEMBLY 


The State Presidents National Assembly, besides serving as a 
clearing house and advisory body in matters pertaining to policies, 
organizational functions, activities, and interrelationships of 
affiliated state associations (state units of the MENC), may 
reommend to the National Board of Directors educational pro- 
grams or activities which can be implemented or aided through 
the activities programs or organizational facilities of the state 
associations. The Assembly may also make recommendations to 
the Council of Past Presidents and the Music Education Re- 
search Council for study and consideration in connection with the 
respective responsibilities of these bodies. 


ArtTIcLE [V— EprrortAt Boarp 


The Executive Committee shall appoint an Editorial Board of 
not less than ten members, one of whom shall be designated as 
Chairman. It shall be the duty of this group to supervise the 
publication of the Music Epucators JouRNAL, and to act as an 
evaluation committee for all articles submitted for publication. 
The Editorial Board shall also act as an advisory committee on 
all other publications of the Conference. It shall report to the 
Executive Committee on the value to music education of all 
books, brochures, or pamphlets being considered for publication 
by the Music Educators National Conference. The Executive 
Secretary shall be a member of the Editorial Board. 


ARTICLE V—AUXILIARY AND AFFILIATE ORGANIZATIONS 


Section 1. Auxiliary Organizations. An auxiliary organization 
shall be construed as an association performing special functions 
within the field and organizational framework of the National 
Conference. It shall be responsible for such activities as shall 
be assigned to it by the National Board of Directors. 

_ Sec. 2. Expenses for Maintenance of Auxiliary. Expenses 
‘or maintenance and operation of such auxiliary organization 
shall be paid from funds secured directly by the auxiliary, but 
the facilities and services of the Music Educators National Con- 
ference headquarters office and its staff may be utilized by the 
auxiliary, The auxiliary organization shall pay all direct ex- 
Penses for special services, printing and postage, travel, etc., in- 
curred by the headquarters office and staff members in behalf of 
the auxiliary organization. The official magazine of the Music 
ucators National Conference, and none other, shall be the na- 
tional official magazine of each such auxiliary organization. 

, Sec. 3. President of Auxiliary. The President of an auxiliary 
‘hall be a member of the National Board of Directors of the 








Music Educators National Conference (Section 2, Article IV, 
of the Constitution). 


ie. 4. State Affiliation. State affiliation may be effected 
when approved by the National Board of Directors by a pro- 








vision in the Constitution of the state organization applying for 
affiliate relationship whereby active membership dues in the state 
association shall include $1.50 for annual subscription to the na- 
tional official magazine, the Music Epucators JOURNAL; or, at 
the member’s option, $4.00 for full active annual dues for the 
MENC, of which $1.50 shall be for annual subscription to the 
national official magazine, the Music Epucators JouRNAL, Fa- 
cilities and services of the headquarters office pertaining to mem- 
bership promotion and processing, record-keeping, and mailing 
lists shall be available to affiliate organizations. Other special 
services may be provided under the terms stipulated in Section ! 
of this Article for Auxiliary Organizations. To be considered for 
affiliation the applicant organization must be an established state- 
wide music educators association, recognized within its state as 
fully representative of all school music education interests of the 
state. 

The President of a state affiliate shall be a member of the 
Board of Directors of the Division of the MENC of which the 
affiliate is a state unit. The State President shall also represent 
his association in the State Presidents National Assembly. (Ar- 
ticle IV, Sections 6 and 7, of the Constitution. ) 

Sec. 5. Maintenance of Affiliate or Auxiliary Relationship. To 
maintain its status as a state affiliate or auxiliary of the Music 
Educators National Conference there must be at least one meet- 
ing each year of such state affiliate or auxiliary, or of its central 
governing board. Failure to hold such a meeting during a pe- 
riod of two years shall automatically give cause for suspension 
of such affiliate or auxiliary. Failure to hold any such meeting 
for a period of three years shall give cause for cancellation of 
the affiliate or auxiliary relationship to the Music Educators 
National Conference. 

Before either suspension or cancellation of affiliate or aux- 
iliary relationship shall take effect, thirty days’ notice by regis- 
tered mail shall be given by the MENC Executive Committee to 
the officers and/or members of the executive body of the de- 
linquent organization last registered in the records of the MENC 
headquarters office. The MENC Executive Committee may, at 
its discretion, instruct the headquarters office to withhold transfer 
of the state’s share of dues collected from members in any state 
where the affiliated state association has become inactive. Such 
dues shall be held for the account of the state association, sub- 
ject to the instructions of authorized and qualified officers of the 
state association. The Music Educators National Conference 
shall not collect the state’s portion of dues from members in a 
state wherein the state affiliate relationship with MENC has 
been suspended under the regulations of this Section. 


ARTICLE VI—ASSOCIATED ORGANIZATIONS 


Section 1. An organization established and functioning within 
the field of music education, whose members are qualified for 
active membership in the Music Educators National Conference, 
may, upon application, be recognized by the MENC Board of 
Directors as an associated organization. To qualify for such 
recognition, the purpose and the Constitution and Bylaws of the 
applicant organization must be in accord with the over-all objec- 
tives and with the provisions of the Constitution and Bylaws of 
the Music Educators National Conference. 

Sec. 2. Facilities and services of the Music Educators National 
Conference headquarters office may, by order of the MENC 
Board of Directors, be made available to associated organizations 
in accordance with the stipulated provisions for Auxiliary Or- 
ganizations, Article V, Section 2, of these Bylaws. 


ARTICLE VII—PERSONNEL OF THE NATIONAL BoArp, NATIONAL 
EXECUTIVE COMMITTEE, Division BOARDS, AND 
Music EpucaTion RESEARCH COUNCIL 


Section 1. Personnel of the National Board of Directors. 
The National Board of Directors shall consist of the three Na- 
tional officers, the Presidents of the six Divisions, six members- 
at-large, and the Presidents of the auxiliary organizations. The 
terms of office of the members of the National Board shall be 
as prescribed in the Constitution and Bylaws. The Board, with 
the cooperation of the Boards of the auxiliaries and Divisions, 
shall have the power to fill vacancies in the Board caused by death 
or resignation, or other emergency, for the unexpired term of 
the vacancy. 

In the event that the term of a member of the Board of Di- 
rectors, who has been elected to serve on the Executive Commit- 
tee, shall expire prior to the end of the biennial period for which 
he was elected to the Executive Committee, he shall continue to 
serve on the Executive Committee and shall be ex officio on the 
Board of Directors until the end of the biennial term for which 
he was elected to the Executive Committee. 

Sec. 2. Personnel and Election of the National Executive Com- 
mittee. The National Executive Committee shall consist of the 
National President, National First Vice-President, National Sec- 
ond Vice-President, and five other members elected from the 
National Board of Directors. The five elected members shall 





A nominating ballot shall be taken by the 
each member nominating three Division Presidents for 
election to the Executive Committee; the four names receiving 
the largest number of votes shall be considered nominated, and a 


be chosen as follows: 
Board, 


second ballot shall be taken; the three receiving the highest num- 
ber of votes shall be declared elected. A similar nominating 
ballot shall be taken with each Board member nominating two 
persons from the members of the Board, other than the Division 
Presidents. The three names receiving the largest number of 
votes shall be considered nominated, and a second ballot shall be 
taken; the two receiving the highest number of votes shall be 
declared elected. 

Sec. 3. Personnel of the Division Boards, The Division 
Boards shall, respectively, be comprised of the Division President, 
First Vice-President, Second Vice-President, the Presidents of 
the affiliated state associations within the Division, and the elected 
state representatives of states not having affiliated state units, 
together with four members-at- large elected biennially as pre- 
scribed in Article IV, Section 6, of the Constitution. The Di- 
vision Board shall have the authority to fill vacancies or unex- 
pired terms caused by the resignation or death of a member-at- 
one or of a state representative from an unaffiliated state. 

The President and Second Vice-President shall serve for the 
biennial period for which they are elected. The First Vice- 
resident shall serve for the biennial period following his term 
of office as President. State Presidents shall serve as members 
of the Board during the term for which they have been elected 
to serve as State Presidents. The members-at-large of Division 
Boards shall serve for four years, with the exception that, at 
the time of the first election following the adoption of these By- 
laws, two members-at-large shall be elected for the ensuing term 
of two years, and two members-at-large for the ensuing term 
of four years; thereafter, two members-at-large shall be elected 
for a four-year term at each biennial Division meeting. 

In the event that the President of an affiliated state association 
shall be retired from office by the election of his successor within 
the twelve-months period prior to the close of the administrative 
term of the Division, such retiring State President shall continue 
to serve as a member of the Division Board for the balance of 
the administrative term of the Division, together with the suc- 
ceeding President of the said affiliated state association. 


Sec. 4. Personnel of the Research Council. Any person hold- 
ing active membership status in the Music Educators National 
Conference is eligible for membership in the Research Council, 
f duly elected. Six months prior to each national biennial busi- 
meeting of the National Board of Directors, the Chair- 
man of the Music Education Research Council shall submit to 
the President of the Conference the names of those Conference 
members the Council wishes to have considered by the Board 
for membership. The Board of Directors shall also select names 
for consideration. Any active member of the Conference may 
make similar recommendations. At each national biennial busi- 
ness meeting the Board of Directors, after consultation with the 
Music Education Research Council, shall present to the members 
of the Conference, for confirmation, the names of six active 
members of the Conference to serve on its Research Council 
for the ensuing six-year term. Any member of the Council, who, 
for good cause, desires to retire from the Council, shall be re- 
placed by the National Board of Directors immediately upon his 
resignation. Any member of the Council who is inactive may 
be automatically replaced in the same manner, upon recommenda- 
tion of the Chairman and seven members of the Council. 


ness 


LIMITATION OF RESPONSIBILITY OF THE OFFICERS 


VIII- 


The authority and responsibility for the management and for 
the maintenance of the good will and credit of the Conference is 
vested in the Executive Committee, but it is expressly understood 
that neither the Executive Committee, nor any member thereof, 
nor any salaried officer, nor any member of the Conference shall 
be required to accept personal financial responsibility for duly 
authorized bills or obligations, or for suits or litigation which 
may develop from authorized activities of the organization car- 
ried on in good faith and in pursuit of the objectives, purposes, 
and achievements outlined in this Constitution. 


ARTICLE 


IX 


In the event of the disbandment or dissolution of the organiza- 
tion and the liquidation of its physical and financial assets, all 
funds remaining after the payment of the legitimate bills, and all 
accrued legal costs and financial obligations, including salaries 
of employees and expense allowances of officers, shall be trans- 
ferred to the National Education Association, unless other dis- 
position of such funds or assets shall be directed by legal action 
of the membership, upon recommendation of the Executive Com- 
mittee. It is expressly stipulated that, in the event of liquidation, 
funds of the Music Educators National Conference remaining in 
the treasury after all financial obligations have been taken care 
of, shall be utilized only for the purpose of furtherance of educa- 


ARTICLE DISPOSITION OF ASSEts IN CASE OF DISBANDMENT 
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tion in the United States, or some similar related objective whict 

shall be in keeping with the purposes of the organization and oj Divis 

its parent organization, the National Education Association = be 
ARTICLE X—TERMsS OF OFFICE ness 

Section 1. National and Division Officers. Terms of office ve 
for the National and Division Presidents, First Vice-Presidents Exect 
and Second Vice-Presidents, shall be for two years beginning witl tional 
the opening of the fiscal and administrative year following their and s} 
election. erty ‘ 

Sec. 2. Members-at-large of the National and Division Boards § tional 
Members-at-large of the National and Division Boards shalj§ and th 
serve for four years, their terms of office beginning at the open-§f able a 
ing of the fiscal and administrative year following their election. require 

Sec. 3. Other Members of the National Board. Presidents of Sth 
the Division Conferences shall serve as members of the National He sh: 
Board for the biennial period of their incumbency as Division the pe 
Presidents, beginning at the opening of the fiscal year next Resor 
following their election. Presidents of the auxiliaries recognized ff ‘ “we 
and accepted in such auxiliary status at the time of the adoption ee. 
of this Constitution shall serve as members of the National Board ff 2°Te™ 
during their respective terms of office. Additional members of delegat 
the National Board of Directors may be elected by the Board tof ‘°™™ 
serve for the biennial period beginning at the opening of the 
fiscal year next following their election. 

Sec. 4. Music Education Research Council. The term of The 
members of the Research Council shall be for six years begin- #0, or 
ning immediately at the time of the election. Vacancies in the Board « 
membership of the Council, caused by death or resignation or oth- 
er reason, shall be filled by the Board of Directors for the pe- 
riod of the unexpired term of the vacancy. The 3 

ARTICLE XJ—REELECTION OF OFFICERS be appli 

National and Division officers and members of the Research# Aric 
Council may not be reelected to succeed themselves, but may he 
returned to the same office after a period of one or more terms Secti 
has elapsed. ee fon 

“ArTicLeE XII—Lire MEMBERSHIP FUND — 
the on. 

Section 1. During the life of a life member, there shall bell jjated 
apportioned annually to the general fund, from the income from} Whether 
the life membership fund, the amount required for annual activell office. 
national and state dues for such life member. Any surplus a-B went ¢] 
cruing from the income of the life membership fund, after suchf of the s 
payment of the life member’s annual dues, shall automatically of the N. 
revert to the general operating fund. or 

Sec. 2. Upon the demise of a life member the principal of his ustainin, 
life membership fee shall remain in the endowment fund. It iff Ill, Sect 


nclude tl 


expressly stipulated, however, that, in the event the total amount 
8 stipula 


of annual national and state active dues for such life member 















paid from, or charged against, the life membership fund during the state 
the tenure of his life membership shi ill be in excess of the inter-§ fying su 
est earned by the principal of his life membership fee, then aff tons 5, 6 
sufficient amount to cover the excess of the total amount paid lues shal 
for annual dues over the total income earned by his invested life ihove, an 
membership fee shall be withdrawn from the endowment fundg }/, and § 


and credited to the general operating fund. 


Sec. 3. The National Board is empowered to make loans from 
the life membership fund to the general fund to meet temporary 
emergencies or to finance special activities such as publications 


The Bo 


lurpose oO 


and other projects, provided that at the time of making any such * for an 
loan provision is made to set up a reserve for the reimburse-{§ %mbersh 
ment thereof from the general fund. fall be « 
Soard of 

ArTICLE XIII—Patron MEMBERSHIP CONTRIBUTIONS tcord to 

The principal and income received from patron membership Protan 
contributions shall be utilized under the authority of the Exect- rotuing 


f Directo 


tron 
tive Committee for such purposes as designated by the pa ie sen 


life members. In the absence of specific instructions from Thi 
ed in us By 

patron life member, his patron contribution shall be placed ! Board of 1 

the life membership fund or utilized otherwise as in the discretion tipulated 


of the Executive Committee seems desirable and in the interes 


of the organization. 


tonducted 
ttwhich sz 


er 
ARTICLE XI V—CoMMITTEES era 
Special committees shall serve during the term of the a ther purp 
ministration in which they are appointed, or for such period 44% ‘quired, 
may be determined by the responsible administrative officers 
Committees dealing with specific educational projects shall bas 
their general plan of action on policies adopted by th Confer Robert's 


ence, or approved by the National Board of Directors wetings of 


ARTICLE X V—EXECUTIVE OFFICERS 
Section 1. Executive Secretary. The Executive Secreta 
shall keep a complete and accurate record of all National a 


The Byla 
hat provide 


Music Educators Jou lmyary Nj 








?—o-= business meetings of the Conference, all meetings of 
f the National Board of Directors and Executive Committee, and 
all meetings of the Division Boards. He shall conduct the busi- 
ness of the Conference in accordance with the Constitution and 
Bylaws, and in all matters shall be under the direction of the 
‘ice ff Executive Committee. In the absence of instruction from the 
nts f Executive Committee, he shall be under the direction of the Na- 
ith # tional President. He shall receive all moneys due the Conference, 
eit # and shall countersign all bills. He shall be custodian of all prop- 
erty of the Conference and shall serve as Secretary of the Na- 
vd; | tional Board of Directors, the National Executive Committee, 
hall @ and the Division Boards. He shall have the proper records avail- 
en. able at all official meetings.» He shall give such bond as may be 
1 required by the Executive Committee. He shall act as business 
Bi manager of the official Conference publications, and shall send 
OB monthly statements of the Conference to the Board of Directors. 
mal @ He shall submit an annual report to the Executive Committee. At 
100 the expiration of his term of office, he shall turn over to his suc- 
ext # cessor all money, books, and other property of the Conference. 


zed . ‘ 

rm Sec. 2. Assistants to the Executive Secretary. The Executive 
om Secretary may engage an assistant, or assistants, to whom he mz Ly 
ard 


delegate authority, with the approval of the National Executive 
1 to Committee. 





th rar . 

the ArticLe XVI—FIiscaAL AND ADMINISTRATIVE YEAR 

. The fiscal and administrative year shall be from July 1 to June 

0 . . . . 

. 3, or such other period as may be determined by the National 

a Bl Board of Directors. 

the 

oth- ee , 

pe- ArtTICcLE XVII—MEMBERSHIP YEAR 
The annual period for which payment of membership dues shall 
be applied shall be the calendar year, January 1 to December 31. 

arcl ArticLe XVII[I—State ANp NATIONAL AcTIVE MEMBERSHIP 

7 DuEs 

os 


Section 1. It is pens stipulated that active membership 
wes for the Music Educators National Conference shall include, 
n addition to the amount specified in Section 1, Article III, of 
the Constitution, the required amount of active dues for the af- 
| bell fliated state association in whose territory the member resides. 
rom™ Whether such active dues are remitted to the state association 
tive office, to the MENC headquarters office, or to an authorized 
a-@ agent, the state share of such dues shall accrue to the treasury 
such of the state association, and the national share to the treasury 
ally of the National Conference. 

Sec. 2. Active membership dues accruing from contributing, 
his ustaining, life, and patron memberships, as described in Article 
[t is ll, Sections 5, 6, 7, and 8, respectively, of the Constitution, shall 
oun aclude the state (and national) share of active membership dues 
nber s stipulated by the national Constitution and the Constitution of 
ring he state association in the territory of which resides the member 
ter- ying such dues, in accordance with the provisions of said Sec- 
n ions 5, 6, 7, and 8, Article III, of the Constitution. Such active 
paid lues shall be credited and disbursed as provided in Section 1 
life hove, and in accordance with the provisions of Sections 1, 5, 
fund 47, and 8, Article III, of the Constitution. 


ARTICLE XIX—VorTING BY MAIL 
‘rom 


ravi The Board of Directors may authorize voting by mail for the 
ions Mrpose of conducting a biennial National or Division election, 
such’ * for any other purpose or purposes for which a vote of the 
ise Xembership of the Conference shall be required. Mail voting 
tall be conducted in accordance with the instructions of the 
Soard of Directors, and shall make provision for all members of 
tcord to receive ballots and necessary supporting information in 
mple time to return their ballots before the date of the close of 


shi ie voting. Such closing date shall be designated by the Board 


ect 
tros { Directors, and printed on all ballots and other material issued 
n the members preliminary to the vote by mail. 


j Ds This Bylaw also applies to the authorization by the National 
Mm Sard of Directors for any such voting by mail. It is expressly 
tipulated that voting by ‘mail, when duly authorized, shall be 
onducted instead of voting at the time and place of a meeting 
ttwhich said voting would normally take place, or during the in- 
tim between regular meetings; there shall be no combina- 
on of the two voting procedures for an election, or for any 
ai@§ ther purpose for which balloting by the membership may be 
d aim quired, 

cers 

basé ARTICLE XX—RULEs OF ORDER 

nfer 


ption 
presi 


Robert's Rules of Order Revised shall govern in all business 
wetings of the Conference. 


ARTICLE X XI—AMENDMENTS 


The Bylaws may be altered or amended in the same manner as 
hat provided in Article X of the Constitution. 


lanuary, Nineteen Fifty 














Some Current Publications 


OF THE 
MUSIC EDUCATORS NATIONAL 
CONFERENCE 


MUSIC ROOMS AND EQUIPMENT 

This completely revised and much enlarged edition of 
the Music Education Research Council Bulletin No. 17 
includes a treatise based on a study by Clarence J. 
Best. Deals with all aspects of planning, construction, 
acoustical treatment, equipment, etc., and with all types 
of facilities for schools, colleges and communities, rang- 
ing from complete music buildings to classrooms and 
individual practice rooms, from auditoriums to general 
purpose gymnasium - theater - rehearsal - room combina- 
tions and band shells, and from the simplest to the most 
elaborate installations for music libraries, instrument 
storage, wardrobe, and all other essentials. Require- 
ments of the largest and smallest schools are taken into 
account. Eighty-three floor plans and reproductions of 
photographs and charts. 112 pages. Paper cover. 
Sewed binding. September 1949. $1.50 postpaid. 


PIANO INSTRUCTION IN THE SCHOOLS 


Report and educational analysis of a nation-wide sur- 
vey of piano instruction in the schools. Makes avail- 
able facts and figures which have been supplied by school] 
administrators and music educators throughout the 
United States and compiled by the Research Department 
of Foote, Cone & Belding. The educational analysis by 
William R. Sur, chairman of the Music Education Re- 
search Council, enhances the value of the report of the 
survey, not only in aspects directly concerned with the 
title of the book, but also in connection with current 
trends and practices pertaining to the over-all music 
program in its relation to the general curriculum. 76 
pages. Illustrated. Paper cover. Sewed binding. 
June 1949. $1.00 postpaid. 


BIBLIOGRAPHY OF RESEARCH STUDIES IN 
MUSIC EDUCATION 


One of the most valuable current publications spon- 
sored by the Music Education Research Council, this 
volume presents a revision of the bibliography published 
in 1944. The catalog of some 1,600 titles, representing 
nearly one hundred institutions, was prepared by 
William S. Larson; provides a screening of the lists in 
the former edition; covers a seventeen-year span (1932- 
1948). The revised and extended lists of titles are sup- 
plemented by a topical index. 132 pages. Paper cover. 
Sewed binding. July 1949. $2.00 postpaid. 


MUSIC SUPERVISION AND ADMINISTRATION IN 
THE SCHOOLS 
A report of the Music Education Research Council 
(Bulletin No. 18). Prepared by Charles M. Dennis and 
Peter W. Dykema, with the cooperation of Marguerite 
V. Hood, Helen M. Hosmer and William R. Sur. Con- 
tributors include Grace V. Wilson, Mabelle Glenn, 
Samuel T. Burns and Glenn Gildersleeve. 382 pages. 
Self cover. June 1949. 50c postpaid. 


MUSIC EDUCATION SOURCE BOOE 

The title describes the scope of the volume, which 
includes in its contents the results of the first four-year 
period of MENC Curriculum Committee investigations. 
This material represents the culmination of the efforts 
of some 2,000 persons from all parts of the United 
States and from other countries, and deals with forty 
related areas of music education. Helpful to admin- 
istrators planning courses of study or the extension of 
school music courses. Invaluable as a text and supple- 
mentary book in music education courses. Wide range 
of usefulness as a handbook for those interested in any 
hase of school music teaching. 272 pages. Flexible 
oard cover. 1947. Third printing, December 1949. 
$3.50 postpaid. 


OUTLINE OF A PROGRAM FOR MUSIC EDUCATION 

A guide which can be used in the promotion or de- 
velopment of music instruction in the small as well as 
the large school system. 4-page leaflet. 5c. Quantity 
prices on request. 


NSBOVA MUSIC LISTS 

Music Lists for Band, Orchestra, String Orchestra 
and Chorus. Graded lists of materials suitable for use 
in music competitions and festivals. Prepared and 
published by the National School Band, Orchestra and 
Vocal Association for use as a guide by state, district 
and local music selection committees and others re- 
sponsible for choosing music for student or adult com- 
petitive performance. 24 pages. Self cover. September 
1949. 50c postpaid. 

Also available are the current companion pamphlets, 
published by the National School Band, Orchestra and 
Vocal Association: 

Instrumental Ensembles. Woodwind, Brass, String, 
Mixed. Graded. Prepared by Instrumental Ensembles 
Committee. 40 pp. $1.00 postpaid. 

Instrumental and Vocal Solos. Graded. Prepared by 
Solo Committees. 24 pp. 75c postpaid. 


MUSIC EDUCATORS NATIONAL CONFERENCE 
64 East Jackson Boulevard, Chicago 4, Tlinois 
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eMusic Educators 


Journal 


CONTENTS 


VOL. XXXVI, NO. 3 JANUARY 1950 


MENC Directory 
Bulletin Board 
Advertisers’ Index 
Music Influences Classroom Discipline. Katharine Scott Taylor .... 
Music and the Public Welfare. Doak S. Campbell 
Music for Everyday Living. Arnold E. Hoffmann 
The Story of a Pian. Helen L. Schwin 
Place of the Junior College in Training Musicians. Muriel Reiss 
The Psychology of Memorizing. Grace Rubin-Rabson 
MENC Biennial Convention, March 18-23 
The Music Industry Enlists in Music Service. Louis G. LaMair 
We Traveled Abroad. Jane Wallace 
Western Music in Japan 
Displaced Persons Arpeggio. James 
Pictures in the News 
Music Is Our Language 
Workshop in Music Education. 
Art in Education 
Positive Attitudes Toward Singing for Adolescent Boys 
Anola Radtke 
For International Understanding 
Music Theory for College Freshmen. Lawrence A. Hanley 
Factors in Successful String Teaching. Alfonso Cavallaro 
Greetings from Norway. /var Benum 
Authors 
The Collegiate Newsletter 
MENC Constitution and Bylaws 








THE MUSIC EDUCATORS JOURNAL is issued six times a year (September-October, 
November-December, January, February-March, April, May-June.) 
Subscription $2.00 per year; Canada $2.50; Foreign $2.75; Single copies 40c. 


Business id Editorial ice 64 cast Jackson Bivd., —— 4, Il 
Editoria! Board lward B. B *hairman Emeritus), Marguerite V. Hood (Chair- 
man), Robert A. Choate, a lenn Gildersleeve, —— er Theodore 
*, Normann, Charies § r, W am Sur, Paul Van Bodegraven. Editorial Associates: 
John \ Beattie, I’ V. ykema, Will Earhart, Karl W. Gehrkens, Hazel Nohavec 
Morgan, Luis Sandi (llexico), Domingo Santa Cruz (Chile). 
Managing Editor “lifor ’, Buttelman. Assistant Managing Editor: Vanett Lawler. 
Advertising Manager Mildred Peterse 
The Editorial Boare glad to receive auth 
constructive nature concerning any phase of 
for consideration should (¢ ed to the editorial 
irn envelope 








EDUCATORS NATIONAL CONFERENCE, a Department of the Na 

ion Association of the United States, is a voluntary non-profit organization 
representing all phases of music education in the schools, colleges, paps teacher- 
raining institutior Membership open to any person actively intereste ; uc: 
Board of Directors Charles M. Dennis (Pres.), San Francisco, Calif. Lut! ver A. 
man (Ist Vice-Pres.), Cincinnati, Ohio; Marguerite V. Hood (2nd Vice- pP res.), Ann 
M t ents of the Divisions—William E. Knuth (California-\Western), San 
Calif Bertha W. Bailey (Eastern), New York, N. Y.; Newell H. =e (North ‘Conseal ‘ 
Bloomington, Ind.; Karl D. Ernst (Northwest), Portland, Oreg.; Anne Grace O’C allaghan 
(Southern), Atlanta, Ga.; Gillian Buchanan (Southwestern), Portales, N. M. Presidents 
of the Auxiliarics—T. Frank Coulter (NSBOVA), Joplin, Mo.; Henry M. Halvorson 
(MEEA), Boston, Mass. Members-at-Large—Robert A. Choate, Oakland, Calif.; Hummel 
Fishburn, State College, Pa.; Marion Flagg, Dallas, Texas; Wayne S. Hertz, Ellensburg, 
Wash.; Sadie M. Rafferty, Evanston, Ill.; Joseph Skornicka, Milwaukee, Wis. 
Executive Committee: Charles M. Dennis (Pres.); Luther A. Richman (list Vice-Pres.) 
Marguerite V. Hood (2nd Vice-Pres.); Robert A. Choate, Hummel Fishburn, William DB. 
McBride, Sadie M. Raferty 


Execut Secretary: Clifford V. Buttelman. Associate Executive Secretary: Vanett Lawler. 
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Evanston Oak Park 

Davenport Omaha St. Paul 
ELWYN CARTER 

Hi of Music Department, Cleveland Columbus 

jjern Michigan College of hf 

yation, Kalamazoo, Michi- 


— author of “Specifica- . 
s for School Pianos” In Chicago, 243 S. Wabash Ave. 


OL OE RO 


‘Great Minds (of Music and Sctence) 
Run in the Same Channels” 


— and meet on the common ground so near and dear 


ee ee ee ee ee ee ee 


a ee Fe te te TS * 


to the hearts of America’s Music Educators — 


Evert. 


JOHN HENNS 

bey America’s foremost scale 

designer; developed Ev- 

‘ : erett’s famous School 

) A school piano that practices what teachers preach, the Everett meets Piano. 

For exceeds every one of the rigid specifications set forth by Dr. Elwyn 
Carter in his newly-published “Specifications for School Pianos”... . 
Fconfirming the past judgement of hundreds of music educators, from 


Harvard to Honolulu, in their choice of Everett. 


© Fam BMe 


"a See 


In tonal beauty, in speed and ease -f action, in ruggedness to stand up 
under years of © .)! oday more than ever is the wise 
i | its modest price makes it easy to 


ik ee a Fe ed i ee ee Td ee le hd 


Da. Carter includes these specific ; 
In Chicago area $675 


quirements in ‘‘Specifications for School 
tia Pianos’’: 


® Over-all size — 71/3 octave keyboard; height 
of 44”. 

© Plate — full cast of grey iron; name of manu- 
facturer cast therein. 

® Back and pin plank — hardwood posts; pin plank 
laminated with 4 sections of hard maple. 

- Tuning pins — threaded and properly sized, made 
_ . canal all of blued steel. 


en I AE —capcitnctcstnctne eT s . 
NEN a a Sounding board -— close-grained, quarter-sawed 
—aSeeaweeeeeeeaeeeTneSS —— mountain spruce. 


Bridges — of hard e, £ "ne 
board and secured v 
maple “sounding bh 
heads. 
Action — full size. Highest grade felt on ham- 
—— Te mers. No substitutes in place of standard hard 
rock maple. 
—— Key bed — panelled construction, at least 134” 
5 | thick; at least 24” from floor to allow knee room. 


SCHOOL PIANOS ished . . . not less than two coats of good grade 


lacquer or varnish. 
. (3 ed be : iti ® Identity — manufacturer’s name cast into plate 
-— and on front of instrument. 


| Cabinet — double veneered inside and out; fin- 


a 


~svocums | The Everett School Piano 


Inchigan College 


Healy, 243 S. Wabash Avenue, Chi Naois — meets or exceeds these and all other re- 
R send me Dr. Carter's “Specificatio school ORES CRE Ry Ee, SS 


and illustrated brochure on Everet: Visit Lyon & Healy or mail coupon for your 
copy of Dr. Carter's “Specifications for 
School Pianos” and illustra‘ed brochure on 
the Everett School Piano. 











New 
Christmas Music 
ow 


Anthems and Carols REPPER, CHARLES 
1504 Candle Lights of Christmas. 


BERGH, ARTHUR SATB, a cappella ste ae 3 ; 15 
312 I Heard the Bells on Christmas Specimen copies sent to choral directors on 


Day (poem by venamand SATB, request for specific titles. 
a cappella . $0.15 


BILLINGS, WILLIAM s P 
1529 A Virgin Unspotted (‘“Judea’’) Cantata 
arr. Oliver Daniel SATB, a cappella a IN DAVID’S TOWN 


CASTELNUOVO-TEDESCO, MARIO By Hazel Jean Kirk, Margaret Todd 
1531 Carol for Candlemas Day. Kennedy and Fern Sherman 
SATB 7 “ae ‘ Christmas cantata based on Latin 


DAVIS, KATH E RINE K. American carols. For mixed voices, 


1533 Good King ih aaa a aaa with vensous episodes for treble 
carel) GAB or SATB voices. Charming in atmosphere 


and musical color. Twenty to 
FIRST, DAVID D. twenty-five minutes in duration. 
419 O Blessed _— SATB, 
a cappella 


HANDEL, GEORGE FREDERICK 


1433 Hallelujah, fi ‘The Mes- 
Py — ar Wi oom THE MIRACLE OF THE TUMBLER 
optional band or orchestra ac- aa age or of ae aun a » 
i t ilable for sal eo + ay, 
a oe which is recommended for children 
HOWES, RALPH E. from eight to twelve years of age, is 
305 Sleep, Little Jesus. saTB, with based on the well-beloved medieval 
optional descant ' c+ . legend, Le Jongleur de Notre Dame. 
LUVAAS. MORTEN J The music, including examples of 
eye Pia r : nm plainsong and organum, is drawn 
1543 Alleluia, Christ Is Born. ssa eee the qualiens eniinan ancl Git 
MALIN, DON tunes. Supplied with stage di- 
1521 Like Silver paige SATB, rections and drawings to suggest 
a cappella iret 2h » . costumes. Simple to produce, with 
flexible casting requirements. In- 
REAM, ALBERT W. : - 
1532 Who the Infant King? sas, stantly attractive to children. 
with soprano solo... . . Send for copies on approval. 


an site 
C.C. Birchard & Company 


285 COLUMBUS AVENUE, BOSTON 16, MASSACHUSETTS 


Musical Play for \ avaicen 
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Cas SACS SCSI CES ASI CBSI CEI COSD 








